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RT.  I.  Travels  iri  Portugal  \  through  the  Provinces  of  Enin 
Douro  E  Minho^  ' Betray  EJlremadura^  and  Alem^Tejoy  fn  the 
Tears  1789  arid  \  Confijlthg  of  Obfsrvations  on  the  Man^ 
nerSy  CuJiqmSy  Tradcy  Public  BuifdingSy  ArtSy  AntiquitieSy 
^  that  kihfdoth.  By  James  Murphys  Architect.  '  Ulujirated 
^viith  Plates.  pp.‘3lt;  410.  Gadell  arid  Davies;  Lon¬ 
don,  1795. 


HAT- is  original  in  this  work  inight  have  been  cpmprifed 
in  a  very- fmall  volumej.and  whatjs  interefting  and  im- 
ort^t  ir^.a  compafs  ftill  fmaller.  ExtraAs  from  Portuguefe 
riters,  not  always  interefting,  and  a  great  many  common-, 
ice  obfervations  on  churches,  mohafteries,  arid  other  edifices, 
ths,.  aqueduds,*  various  pieces  of  fculpture^  and'other  remaiiisr 
mti^uity,  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  volurtie. '  Where 
e  fail,  the  .author -has  recouffe  to  meteorological  6b(erva*« 
ons,  memoranduins  of  a  very  long  infcription  in  the  Sanf^eet 
n^age,  and  of  Don  Juan  de  C^aftro,  who  bfc^uglit  it  froid 
ilia;  or  any  thing ,  that  comes  in  his  .way*  Mr.  Murphy  aj^- 
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•  Coxe,  who  fwells  his  volumes  with  all  that  he  knows,,  of  can 
on  all  fubje^b,  without  much  of  either  tafte  or  judgment. . 
The  languor  of  travelling  through  this  quarto  is^  howcfver^ 
^w.andthen  relieved  by  feme  fiich*  interCfting  deferiptions  of 
fe  and  manners  as  the  following :  ^ 

VThe  Portuguefe  ladies .  pbflefs  many  amiable  .  Qualities ;  they  irt 
modeft,  and  extremely  affectionate. to  their  kind^d..  No  wo-^ 
^  goes  out  of  doors  without  the  permiffion  of  bd;  hulband  of  pa* 
Tdiavoid  all  fufpiciont  m.en,  even  though,  relations,'  are  not 
t^c.RErVvo^*  79,^*  k  allovmdi 
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allowed  to  vlfit  their  apartments,  or  to  fit  befide  them  in  poMc 
places.  Hence  their  lovers  are  feldom  gratified  with  a  fight  of  ibc® 
except  in  the  churches :  here  they  make  figns  and  fignals : 

Addrefs  and  compliment  by  vifion. 

Make  love  and  court  by  intuition.— Hudibras, 

^  *  Nbtwithflanding  the  watchful  eye  of  the  duenna,  the  loven 
contrive  to  exchange  billet-doux^  and  that  in  fo  fubtle  a  manner,  that 
none  can  perceive  it  whofe  bread  glows  not  with  a  fimilar  flame. 
The  little  boys  who  attend  at  the  altar  are  often  the  mefifengersoB 
thefc  occafions.  When  one*  of  thefe  winglefs  cupids  receives  die  let. 
ter,  he  makes  his  way  through  the  audience'  till  he  approaches  the 
fur  one,  then  he  throws  htmfelf  on  his  knees,  repeating  hisiw 
Maris  ftelluf  and  beating  his  bread  ;  after  finifhing  his  ejaculations, 
and  eroding  his  forehead,  he  falls  on  his  face  and  hands,  and  fervently 
kifles  the  ground ;  in  the  mean  time  he  conveys  the  letter  under  the 
lady’s  drapery,  and  brings  back  another. 

*  At  other  times,  when  the  lovers  are  coming  out  of  the  church, 
their  hands  meet  as  it  were  by  chance  in  the  holy-water  font ;  by  thi 
means  they  exchange  billets,  and  enjoy  the  delcdlable  pleafure  cf 
prefling  each  other’s  fingers. 

— — '  The  abdemioufnefs  of  the  Portuguefe  ladies  is  confpicuous  b 
tjieir  countenances,  which' is  pale,  tranquil,  and  moded  :  thofe  who 
accudom  themfelves  to  exercife  have,  neverthelefs,' a  beautiful  car¬ 
nation,  Their  eyes  are  black  and  expreffive ;  their  teeth  extremely 
white  and  regular.  In  converfaiion  they  are  police  and  agreeablo; 
in  manners  afTuafive  and  unalTefted.  The  form  of  their  drefs  doe 
not  undergo  a  change,  perhaps,  once  in  an  age ;  milliners,  per¬ 
fumers,  and  fancy-drefs-makers,  are  profellions  as  unknown  in  Lilbd 
.  as  in  ancient  Lacedemon. 

*  Widows  are  allowed  to  marry ;  but  they  do  not  avail  themfelve 
Qf  that  privilege  as  often  as  in  other  countries.  .  There  are  masj 
Portuguefe,  particularly  thofe  of  the  good  old  dock,  who  look  upci 
it  as  a  fpecies  of  adultery  fandlioned  by  the  law. 

*  Women  do  not  afliimc  the  family-names  of  tlieir  bulbands,  i 

with  us.  In  all  the  viciffitades  of  matrimony  they  retain  their  maids 
names.  .  ‘ . 

With  re^eft  to  the  middling  clafs;  in  their  ideas  and  ma& 
ners  they  differ  from  thofe  of  the  red  of  Europe,  The  unfrequcnc 
of  travel,  except  to  their  own  colonics,  excludes  them  from  mod« 
notions  and  modern  cudoms :  hence  they  retain  much  of  the  ancifl 
fimplicity  of  their  anceltors,  and  are  more  converfant  in  the  tranfe 
tions  of  Afia  or  America  than  of  Europe. 

*  Whether  it  proceeds  from  a  fondnefs  for  eafe,  or  want  of 
riofity,  they  apjDear  to  have  an  averfion  for  travelling,  even! 
tK^if  own  country.  A  Portuguefe  can  deer -a  (hip  .ro  BraziU^ 
lefs  difficulty  than  he  Oah  guide  his  hforfe  from  Lid>on  to  Oporto. 

*  People  fh us  ed ranged  from  the  neigHbooring  natrons/ arc  s 
tnraliy  averfe  from  the  influx  of  mere  theoretical  dbftrines, 
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tend  to  dlfturb  the  tranquillity  of  eftabliffied  opinions.  They  exclude 
it  once  the  fources  of  modern  luxuries  and  refinements,  modern  vices 
and  improvements. 

♦  Hence  their  wants,  comparatively  fpeaking,  are  but  few,  and 

thcfc  are  eafily  fatisfied.  Their  love  of  eafe  exempts  them  from 
many  paflions  to  which  other  nations  are  fubjeft.  Grofs  offences  are 
rarely  known  among  them ;  but  when  once  offended  they  arc  not 
eafily  appeafcd.  Paflions  that  are  feldom  roufed  aft  with  the  greater 
violence  when  agitated.  Under  this  imprefllon  individuals  have  fome- 
rimes  been  hurried  to  violent  afts  of  revenge ;  but  now,  the  vigilance 
of  the  magiftrates,  and  the  growth  of  civilifation,  have  blunted  the 
point  of  the  dagger.  ^ 

«  The  temperance  of  the  people,  and  their  exemption  from  hard 
labour;  the  fragrance  of  the  air,  and  the  number  of  mineral  fprings 
with  which  the  country  abounds ;  are  circumflances  fo  favourable  to 
the  huinan  conflitution,  that  we  fhould  naturally  expeft  to  find  the 
Portugucfe  live  to  a  great  age ;  yet  there  are  not  many  remarkable 
inftances  of  longevity  among  them :  but  there  are  fewer  cut  off  by 
natural  caufes  before  the  age  of  threefcore,  than  among  an  equal 
number,  perhaps,  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  One  rarely  meets  a 
Portuguefe,  however  aged,  crippled  with  the  gout,  or  bowed  with 
infirmity. 

^  The  handfomeft  perfons,  of  both  fexes,  are  found  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Eftremadura.  That  fcourge  of  beauty,  the  fmall-pdx, 
docs  not  rage  here  with  the  fame  violence  as  in  cold  climates.  The 
inhabitants  negleft  one  thing,  which,  in  a  country  like  this,  would 
tend  to  expand  the  human  frame  to  its  full  perfeftion,  I  mean 
bathing ;  neither  do  they  take  cxercife  enough  for  the  prefervation 
of  health. 

*  The  lower  clafs  are  endowed  with  many  excellent  qualities ; 
they  are  religious,  honeft,  and  fober,  affeftionate  to  their  parents, 
and  refpeftful  to  their  fuperiors.  Wc  muft  not,  however,’  expeft  to 

Hfind  them  pofTeffed  of  thefe  qualities  on  the  verge  of  fea-port  towns, 
iHas  their  manners  are  there  corrupted  by  mingling  with  refugee  ad- 
■«rcnturers  from  various  nations.  Strangers,  therefore,  are  often 
“•‘ifled,  who  form  the  charafter  of  the  people  through  this  adulterated 
It  is  in  the  country  only  they  can  be  found,  uninfluenced 
reign  manners  or  foreign  cuftoms,  in  their  true  national  flate ; 
lere  we  behold  them  honeft,  obliging,  affable,  and  mannerly, 
rtuguefe  peafant  will  not  walk  with  a  fuperior,  an  aged  perfon, 
banger;  without  giving  him  the  right-hand  fide,  as  a  mark  of 
He  never  paffes  by  a  human  being  without  taking  off  his 
ind  faluting  him  in  thefe  words,  the  pre/tir^e  you  for  many 
Ip  fpeaking  of  an  abfeot  friend,  he  fays,  morro  com  faudades 
1  die  with  impatience  to  fee  him.  Of  a  morning,  when 
tets  the  companions  of  his  toil  in  the  field,  he  falutes  them  in 
[^plaifant  manner,  and  inquires  after  their  little  families.  Hii 
work  is  computed  from  the  rifing  of  the  fun  to  its  fetting;  out 
nch  he  is  allowed  half  an  hour  tor  breakfaft  and  two  hours  for 
^  in  ordex  to  refreih  himfelf  with  a  nap  during  the  meridian 
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heat.  If  he  labour  in  the  vineyard^  he  is  allowed  a  good  portion 
of  wine.  When  his  day^s.work  is  over  he  fings  velpers>  and  on 
Sunday  he  attunes  his  guitar,  or  joins  in  a  fsodango  dance,  as  re- 

Erefented  in  Plate  XL  His  male  children  are  educated  in  the  neigh- 
During  convent,  whence  he  alfo  receives  fuftenance  for  himfelf  and 
family,  if  diftreflfed  or  unable  to  work.  They  all  imagine  their 
country  is  the  blelTed  elyfium,  and  that  Lifbon  is  the  greateft  city 
in  the  world.  In  their  proverbial  language  .they  fay,  *  he  who  has 
not  feen  Lilbon  has  feen  nothing/  Indeed^  they  have  proverbs 
for  almoft  every  thing,  which,  being  founded  on  long  experience, 
are  generally  true,  though  the  above  is  a  llriking  inllance  to  the  con. 
trary*  Of  the  countries  which,  like  their  own,  do  not  produce 
com,  wine,  and  oil,  they  entertain  but  a  mean  opinion.  They  pic. 
tare  to  themfelves  the  mifery  of  the  inhabitants  of  northern  climates, 
who  (budder  in  the  midft  of  froll  and  fnow,  whilft  they  themfelves 
are  balking  in  their  green  fields.  Thefe  circumftanccs,  and  the 
affeflionate  attachment  they  have  for  their  king,  endear  them  to 
their  native  foil.  They  centre  a  great  portion  of  their  happincfs  in 
the  fine  climate  with  which  nature  has  blelTed  them,  and  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  delicious  fruit  the  (oil  yields  with  little  labour.  Under  every 
misfortune  they  are  fure  to  find  confolation  in  religion ;  and,’  next  to 
thefe  divine  favours,  mufic  is  the  greateft  folace  of  their  lives :  it 
diflipates  the  forrows  of  the  poor  man,  and  refines  the  fentiments  of 
the  rich ;  life  glides  on  agreeably  amidft  fuch  endearing  fcenes.  It 
would  be  vain  to  perfuade  a  Portuguefe  that  he  could  enjoy  fuch  hap- 
pinefs  in  any  other, part  of  the  globe:  he  is  nurtured  in  this  opinion, 
and  if  chance  or  misiortiine  Ihould  impel  him  into  a  foreign  land,  he 
pines  as  if  in  a  ftate  of  captivity.’ 

This  is  very  entertaining.  But  moral .  defcription  forms  a 
very  fmall. portion  of  this  volume ;  which  is  the  produdfion,  not 
of  a  general  fcholar  and  philofopher,  but  of  an  architedf.  The 
beft  part  of  this  publication,  is,  the  engravings,  which  are  very 
good,  and  twenty-four  in  number. 


Art.  II.  Tranfaifions  of  the  Linnaan  Society.  VoL  IL  pp.  357'j 
4to.  jI.  5s.  ^boards.'  White.  London,  1794. 

15  EFORE  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  the  fcience  of  natural  hift^ 
"  had  fallen  into^great  uncertainty  and  confuGon ;  from  whid 
the  didlionary  or  nomenclature  of  that  great  profelTor  has  refeuel 
it.  He  performed  to  natural  hiftory  fimilar  fervice  to  tha^ 
which  has  Gnce  been  done  by  the  new  nomenclature  to  t 
fcience  of  chemiftry.  He  has  thus  facilitated  the  ftudy  of  n 
ture,  by  enabling  naturalifts,  of  all  times  and  countries,  to( 
couiTe  together,  and  communicate  their  mutual  obfervations 
difeoveries.  There  are,  indeed;  not  a  few  botanifts  who  faj 
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that,  after  all,  the  clalCftcatiori  or  arrangement  of  plants  and 
•ther  natural  produ<Slions,  according  to  the  plan  of  Linnzus,  is 
not  fcience,  though  it  opens  the  way  for  its  attainment.  7'hey 
fwell  their  defcriptions  with  a  laborious  particulafity  that  is  often 
ufelefs,  and  fometimes  ridiculous.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  as  no¬ 
thing  is  folitary^  ifolated,  and  unconnected  in  nature,  but  alt 
things  are  linked  together  in  one  chain,  and  meet  in  common 
principles  or  caufes,  the  minute  inveftigations  of  botanifts  and 
naturalifts  in  general,  on  the  minuteft  fubjedts,  may  contribute, 
in  ways  wholly  unforefeen  by  themfelves,  to  the  improvement 
of  knowledge.  ■  And  if  their  labours  be  fometimes  carried  to  a 
tedious  minutenefs,  we  can  eafily  tolerate  this  chaiF,  which  is 
eafily  feparated,  in  due  time,  from  the  grain,  with  the  growth 
of  which  it  is  connected. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  this  volume : 

I.  The  Hiftory  and  Defcriptions  of  Four  new  Species  of 
Phalaena.  By  the  late  Mr.  John  Beckwith,  F.  L;  S. 

II.  Remarks  on  Scolopendra  £le£Irica,  and  Sc.  Subterranea. 
By  George  Shaw,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  L.  S. 

III.  Remarks  on  the  Abbe  VVulfen's’Defcriplion  of  Lichens; 
publifhed  among-  his  rare  Plants  of  Carinthia,  in  Profeflbr 
Jacquin’s  Collectanea,  Vol.  II.  112.  By  James  Edward 
Smith,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  P.  L.  S. 

IV.  Account  of  the  Gizzard  of  the  Shell  called  by  Linnsus 
Bulla  Lig'naria.  AddrelTed  to  the  Prefldent.  By  Mr.  George 
Humphrey,  A.  L.  S. 

V.  Account  of  the  Difference  of  Stru£lure  in  the  Flowers  of 
Six  Species  of  Paffiflora.  .  By  Mr.  James  Sowerby,  A.  L.  S. 

VI.  Defcriptions  of  Two  Britifh  Fuci.  By  Thomas  Jen* 
kinfon  Woodward,  Efq.  F.  L.  S.  -  — 

VII.  An  EfTay  towards  an  Hiftory  of  the  Britifh  Stellated 
Lycoperdons ;  being  an  Account  of  fuch  Species  as  have  been 
found  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Bungay,  in  Suffolk.  By 
Thomas  Jenkinfon  W’oodward,  Efq.  F.  L.  S.  ' 

VIII.  A  new  Arrangement  of  Papilios,  in  a  Letter  to  tho 
Prefldent.  By  Mr.  William  Jones,  P.  L.  S. 

IX.  Defcriptions  of  feveral  Species  of  Panpratium.  By 

I  Richard  Anthony  Salifbury,  Efa.  F.  L.  S. 

X.  Some  Account  of  the  Mufca  Pumilionis  of  Gmelin’s 
Edition  of  the  Syft.  Naturae.  By  William  Mark  wick,  Efq;  F.L.S. 
With  additional  Remarks  by  T.  M^rftiam,  Lfft*  Sec.  L.  S. 

XL  Defcription  of  Pafpalum  Stoloniferufn.  By  Mr.  Lewis 
Bofc,  F.  M.  L.  S. 

i  XII.  Obfervations  on  the  Structure  and  (Economy  of  fome 
^rious  Spcecies  of  Aranena.  By  Mr.  Dorthes,  F.  M.  L»  S. 
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XIII.  Account  of  the  Germination  and  raifing  of  Ferns  from 
the  Seed,  By  Mr.  John  Lihdfay,  Surgeon  in  Jamaica.  Com¬ 
municated  by  Sir  Jofeph_Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.  S.  and  H.’M.L.S. 

XIV.  Additional  Obfervations  relating  to  Feftuca  Spadicca 
and  Aijthoxanthum  Paniculatum.  By  James  Edward  Smith, 
M.D.  F.  R.  S.  and  P.  L.  S. 

XV.  Plantae  Eboracenfes ;  or,  A  Catalogue  of  the  more 
rare  Plants  which  grow  wild  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Caftlc 
Howard,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorlclhire,  difpofed  according 
to  the  Linnaean  Syftem.  By  Mr.  Robert  Teefdale,  F.  L.  S. 

XVI.  Obfervations  on  the  BritiQi  Species  of  Canex.  By  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Goodenough,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Tr.  L.  S. 

XVII.  On  Genera  and  Species  of  ’ Plants  which  occur  twice 
or  three  Times,  under  different  Names,  in  Profeflbr'Gmclin’s 
Edition  of  Linnaeus's  Syftema  Naturae.  By  Jonas  Oryander, 
M.  A.  'Libr.  R.  S.  and  F.  L.  S. 

XVIII,  Remarks  on  Centaurea  Solftitialis  and  C.  Melitenfis. 
By  James  Edward  Smith,  M.D.  F.  R.  S.  P.'L.  S. 

XIX.  Defeription  of  Fucus  Dafyphyllus.  By  Thomas  Jen 
kinfon  Woodward,  Efq.  F.  L.  S. 

XX.  The  Charaders  of  Two  Specie^  of  Oxalis.  ByRi 
chard  Anthony  Salifbury,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  L.  S. 

XXI.  Defeription  of  a  new  Species  of  Warbler,  called  the 
Wood  Wren,  obferved  in  May  1792.  By  Mr.  Thomas  Lamb, 
A.  L.  S. 

XXU,  "  Obfervations  upon  the  Struflure  and  CEconomy  of 
thofe  Inteftinal  -Worms  called  Taeniae.  By  Mr.  Anthony 
Carlifle,  *F.  L.  S. 

XXIII.  A  new  Method  of  preferving  Fungi,  &c.  By  Wil 
liam  Withering,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  L.  S. 

XXIV.  Objcilions  againft  the  Perceptivity  of  Plants,  fofar 
as  is  evinced  by  their  external ‘Motions,  in  Anfwer  to  Dr.  Per. 
civaPs  Memoir  in  the  Manchefter  Tranfa<3ions.  By.  Robert 
Towhfon,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  Edinb. 

XXV,  An  ElTay  on  the  various  Species  of  Sawfifh.  By 
Mr.  John  Latham,  F.  R.  and  A.  S.  S.  and.F-  L.  S. 

XXVI.  Deferiptions  of  Four  New  Britifh  Lichens.  By  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Davies,  F.  L.  S. 

XXVII,  An  Account  of  fome  Plants  newly  difeovered  io 
Scotland.  By  Mr.  James  Dickfon,  F.  L.  S.  • 

XXV  III.  Remarks  on  the  Genus  Dianthus..  By' James 
ward  Smith,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  P.  L.  S, 

XXIX.  The  Hiftbry  and  Defeription  of  a  Minute  Epipl'y^ 
lous  Lycoperdon,  growing  on  the  Leaves  of  the  Anemone  Ne- 
morofa.  By  Richard  Pultney,  M.D.  F.  R,  S.  S.  Lond.  and 
Edinb.  and  F.  L.  S. 
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XXX.  Extraft  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  John  Lindf^,  SurgeOrt 
in  Jamaica,  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Baft.  P.  R.  S.  and  H.  M.  L.  S. 
dated  Jun4  30,  1 792.-7 Additional  Remarks,  by  James  Edward 
Smith,  M- D.  P.  L.  S. 

XXXI.  Dcfcriptions  of  Three  new  Species  of  Hirudo.  .By 
the  Rev.  William  Kirby, ,A.L.S. — Additipn?!  Note,  by  George 
Shaw,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  L.  S. 

XXXII.  Additional  Obfervations  on  Fucus  HypoglofTum, 
p.  30.  By  T.  J.  Woodward,  Efq.  F.  L.  S. — Additional  Note 
to  the  Effay  oh  the  Stellated  ;Lycoperdons,  referred  to  L.  Re- 
colligens,  p.  58.  By  the  fame. 

XXXIII.  Additional  Remarks  on  the-Wood  Sandpiper,^ 
Tringa  Glareola.  By  William  Markwick,  Efq.,F.  L.  S. 

XXXIV.  Botanical  Obfervations  on  the  Flora  Japonica. 
By  Charles  Peter  Thunberg,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Vafa, 
Prdfeflbr  of  Botany  and'Medicine  in  the  Univerfity  oi^  Upfal, 
F.M.L.  S.  •  .  ’ 

XXXV.  Defcriptjon  of  Sagina  Ceraftoides,  a  i\ew  Briti.lh 
Plant  difcovered  in  Scotjand  by  Mr.  James  Dickfon,  F.  L.'S. 
By  the  Prefident.  • 

XXXVI.  An  Account  of  Two  new  Genera  of  Plants^ from 
New  South  Wales,  prefented  to  the  Linnaean  Socie^  by  Mr, 
Thomas  Hoy,  F.  L.  S.  and  Mr.  John  Fairbairn,  F.  L.'S.'  By 
the  Prefident. 

XXXVII. '  Extracts  from  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Linnaean 
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Although  we  have  made  an  ample  conpeffion  jn  favour  .pfjthe 
laborious  particularity  of  the  pupils  of  Linnaeus,  .\ye  cannotihelp 
‘linking  that  much  of  their.  inveAigation,  refpeifting  minute 
ifferences  in  the  innumerable  families  or  tribes  of  pUnts,  is. la¬ 
bour  loft.  In  the  volume  befqre  us,  this  laborious  particularity  is, 
n  many  inftances,  carried  to  a  chiidifli  and  ludicrous  .extreme* 
\  this  colleftion,  however,  that  cannot  be  jntereftiog>  OP 
e  .whole,  ,to  any  others  than  eothufiafts  In* botany,  we 
«re  and  there  meet  with  an  effay  that  tends  to  jlluftratc,  the 
t(^s  pf  natpre  in  the  aninial  as^well  as  vegetable  oeconQmy ; 
s  in  the  firft  article ;  the.  fecond;  the  feveiith;  and^  above  all, 
le  twenty-fourth,  *  Qbjeiiions  agairift:  the  Perceptivity  of 
Plants,  (o  far  as  is  evinced  by.  their  ei^ternal  Motions,,  in  An- 
fwcr  to  Pr*  Percival^s  Memoir  in  the  Manchefter.jTranf- 
aftions.*  What  Dr*  Perciyal  afcribes  to  volition,  Mr..TQWn- 
n  deduces  froin  the  action  and.re-adrion  of  rnatter.  ‘  Whilft 

Ifhe  plant  draws  'the  fluid  towards  itfelf,*  ,fays  Mr.  Townfon, 
it  ipuft  be  drawn  towards,  the  fluid,  and  that  in  the  reverfe 
ratios  of  their  refpe<Stive  refiftances.’ 

P  4  "  — When 
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*  -—When  all  b  confidered,  I  think  we  (hall  place  this  opinioi 
amongft  the  manjr  ingenious  flights  of  the  imagination,  and  foberly 
follow  that  blind  impulfe  which  leads  us  naturally  to  give  fenfauot 
and  perceptivity  to  animal  life,  and  to  deny  it  to  vegetables;  andfo 
dill  fay  with  Ariftotle,  and  our  great  mailer  Linnaeus^  Vegetallhg 
crefeunt  et  ^ivunt ;  animedia  crefeunt^  *vivuni,  et  fentiunt^ 

We  wholly  difapprov^e  of  the  title  of  thefc  Tr^nfaflions ;  th: 
very  reverfe  of  the  philofopher^s  motto : 

Nullius  addt6lus  jurare  in  verba  magiftri. 


Art.  III.  Studies  of  Nature.  By  fames^Henry^BernarUn  it 
Saint-Pierre,  Tranjlated  by  Henry  Hunter^  D.  Z).  Mimfitt 
of  the  Scots  *  Churchy  London  JValU  In  Fiv^  Volusfies.  pp.  2016, 
8yo.  Dilly.  London,  1796. 

Abbe  de  St.  Pierre,  who  ilourifhed  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV,  who  had  the  fagacity  to  forefee  and  predid 
inuch  'of  that  revolution  which  has  fince  taken  place  on  the 
great  theatre  of  the  world,  whofe  life  was  fpent  in  lludies  di- 
re6le4  to  the  good  of  niankind,  who  had  the  courage  to  arraign 
and  to  oppofe  the  vices  and  the  tyranny  of  the  court,  and  the 
honour  to  be  expelled  from  the  French  Acaden^,  qriiiging,  like 
fnoft  academies,  before  the  hand  of  power : — The  name  of  th( 
great  and  good  Ab)>e  de  St.  Pierre,  of  whom  we  have  had  m* 
cafion  to  make  honourable  mentiop  in  different  parts  of  this 
Journal  t»  is  ^miliar,  we  prefume,  to  many  of  our  readerSf 
There  is  frequently  a  fimilarity  of  genius  and.purfuit  that  runs, 
for  generations,  through  the  fame  family ;  an  eifes^  not  fo  much 
owing  to  phytical  as  moral  caufes— education,  and  imitation  tf 
illuftrious  kindred.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  James. 
Bernardin  may  be  defeended  from  the  fame  family  that  gast 
birth  to  the  Abbe  St.  Pierre,  the  coiitemplation  of  whofe  life 
^d  chaster  may  have  iiourifhed  in  his  young  mind,  naturally 
well  difpofed,  a  deflre  to  imitate  fo  noble  a  pattern.  ** 

.  it  may,  as  if  the  name  of  St.  Pierr^  were  aufpicious  to  know- 
ledge,'  to  virtue,  and  the  beft  interefts  of  human  nature, 
recognife,  in  the  writer  before  us,  a  large  portion  of  that  g 
nius,  philanthropy,  and  high  fpirit  of  independence,  that  dillii 
guilhed  the  celebrated  ex*  member  of  the  French  Academt 


I  • 

*  Scots  is  a  fubflantive  \  the  adje&ive,  here,  i$,  Scotch. 

f  Particularly  iu  our  account  of  the  Lives  of  the  French  Acai^ 
imems  by  d’Alem^rt.  See  Englilh  Keyiewj  1789* 
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The  genius  of  his  book,  expreflfed  in  his  motto,  is,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  term,  truly  St.  Pierrian.  Miferis  fuccurere 

... 

The  tranflator,  Dr.  Hunter,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
motives  and  views  that  fuggefted  and  prompted  this  tranflation, 
has  alfo  given  a  juft  account  of  the  moft  diftinguiftiing  features 
of  his  original  author:  his  fublime  theology,  pure  morality, 
expanfive  philanthropy,  intelledual  vigour,  unfettered  by  fyftem, 
and  unawed  by  authority. 

From  the  advertifements  of  the  author  we  learn  that  his  book 
has  had  a  rapid  fale  on  the‘ continent.  The  tranflator  is  not 
without  hope  that  it  may  excite'  fomething  of  that  intcreft,  and 
produce  a  part  of  that  efFe<St,  in  England,  which  have  attended 
the  feveral  French  editions. 

In  the  advertifement  to  this  edition,  M.  de  9t.  Pierre  enters 
into  difcul&ons  of  certain  points  in  his  work,  controverted  by 
certain  writers  of  Reviews  and  Literary  Journals ;  and  main¬ 
tains,  at  confiderable  length,  the  right  which  he  claims  to  the 
difeovery  of  currents  and  tides  from  the  melting  of  the  polar 
ices.  But  though,  in  the  phyfical  part  of  bis  work,  he  has 
met  with  contradi£tion  and  oppofition,  in  the  moral  part  he  has 
jtbe  fatisfadion  of  having  met  with  general  applaufe., 

•  All  that  is  left  me,  therefore,  is  to  congratulate  myfclf  on  the  - 
general  intereft  widi  which  the  public  has  rsceived  the  moral  part  of 
^is  work.  I  have>  however,  left  untouched  the  great  objefis  of  po¬ 
litical  and  moral  reform ;  the  one,  becaufe  it  was  not  permitted  me 
to  treat  thein  as  my  confcience  would  have  direfted ;  and  the  other, 
becaufe  my  plan  could  not  comprehend 'them.  1  have  reftrifled  my- 
felf  merely  to  abufes  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  government  to 
wftify :  but  there  are  others,  as  univerfal,  which  depend  entirely  on 
national  manners.  Such  is,  among  others,  the  celibacy  of  moll  do- 
meftic  fervants.  Had  it  been  in  my  power  to  have  enlarged  on  this 
topic,  1  could  have  demonftrated,  that  the  arrangements  of  fociety 
never  can  contravene  the  laws  of  nature ;  that  it  is  the  intereft  of 
mailers  to  have  their  domeftics  marry,  becaufe  they  pay,  let  them  do 
their  beft,  the  expenlie  of  the  fmuggled  libertinifm  of  fervants,  much 
more  exceftive,  beyond  all  queftion,  than  that  of  an  honeft  fettle- 
ment ;  for  the  ftraipp^t  always  will  fpend  more  than  the  woman  of 
charaSer. ' 

*  I  could  have  demonftrated  the  pernicious  influence  which  the  bad 
morals  of  unmarried  fervants  have  on  the  children  of  their  matters* 

I  could,  likewlfe,  have  dilated  on  the  harlhnefs  of  our  pretended  fa¬ 
thers  of  .families,  who  abandon  their  feirants,  on  the  firft  attack  of 
ficknefs,  or  the  approach  of  old  age,  or  when  they  become  parents ; 
on  the  obligations  under  which  they  lie  to  provide  for  the  neceflities 


*  I  learn  to  ^dminifler  comfort  to  the  diftrefled. 
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of  thefe  XDen»  who  are  their  natural  friends,  the  viAItns  of  their  iU 
temper,  the  witneffes  of  their  wealenefs,  and  the  fources  of  their  r^ 
’putaiion,  whether  good  or  bad.  I  could  have  iniifted  on  the  neceffitr 
of  re-eftabliihing  in,  at  leait,  the  firft  rights  of  humanity,  the  ud.  i 
.fortunate  wretches  deprived  of  moft  of  the  privileges  of  citizens,  I 
1  could  have  demonfi ratted  what  an  influencet  their  happinefs  hasoa 
the  happlnefs  of  families,  and  on  national  felicity,  from  what  1  have 
feen  in  (bme  PruiBan  families,  where  you.  find,  in  general,  domelHcs 
zealous,  afiFedionate,  refpedlful,  and  attached  to  their  mailers;  for 
they  are  born,  they  marry,  and  they  die,  Jn  the  houfe  of  the  mailer; 
and  you  frequently  find,  under  the  fame  roof,  a  fucceflion  of  fathers 
and  Cons,  who  have  been  mailers  and  fervants  for  two  or  three  cen- 
luries  fucceOively. 

*  Once  more :  if  I  have  been  fomewhat  diffufe  on  the  diforders 
and  intolerance  of  aflbeiations,  I  have  refpefted  Hates;  I  have  at- 
tacked  particular  bodies  of  men,  in  the  view  of  defending  my  couo- 

^try,.and,  abov6  all,  in  fupporting  the  corps  of  Humansty.  Of 
,  thu  we  are  all  members  in  particular.  But.  GOD,  forbid  that  I  Ihovid 
think  of  giving  a  moment^s  pain  to  any  one  individual  pofiefied  of 
fenfibility :  I  who  have  alTumed  the  pen,  only  to  fupport  the  motto 
^prefixed  to  my  work  :  Mi/iris  fuccurrere  difeo  (tbi  experience  of  mi/trj 
has  taught  me  to  Juccour  the  mijerable.j 

*  My  dear  reader,  whatever  then  may  be  your  fituation  in  life,  I 
fliall  cheerfully  fubmit  to  your  decifion,  if  you  judge  me  as  a  man, 
in  a  work  whofe  leading  objeft  is  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  If,  on 

.the  other  hand,  I  have  attained  the  glory  pf  communicating  to  yon 
fome  new  pleafures,  and  of  extending  your  views  into  the  unbounded 
and  myllerious  field  of  nature,  reflect  that,  after  all,  thefe  are  the 
.perceptions  but  of  a  man  ;  that  they  are  a  mere  nothing  compared  to 
that  which  is ;  that  they  are  the  Ihadows  only  of  that  Eternal  Truth, 
colledted  by  one  who  is  himfelf  a  Ibadow;  and  that  a  fmall  ray  of 
that  Sun  of  intelligence  which  fills  the  univerfe  has  been  playing  in 
a  drop  of  troubled  water.’ 

The  iirft  volume  of  this  work  contains,  befides.  a  long  aJ- 
vertifement  refpedling  this  edition  of  the  work  in  general,  an 
explanation  of  the  plates,  which  runs  to  near  fifty  pages. 

CONTENTS  OF  ViOL.T. 

Study  I.  Immenfity  of  Nature.  Plan  of  my  Work. 

Study  II.  •  Beneficence  of  Nature. 

Study  III.  Objeftions  againft  Providence. 

Study  IV.  Replies  to  the  ObjciSIions  againft  Providence. 

Replies  to  .the  Objeftions^  founded  oh  the  Dif¬ 
orders  of*  the  Globe. 

Study  V.  Replies  to  the  Objefliohs  againft  Providence, 
founded  on  the  i  Diforders  of .  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

Study  VI.  Replies. .to  ..the  Objeflipns .  againft .  Providence, 

founded  on  the  Disorders  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
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Of  this  work,  in  its  defign,  nature,  and  chara£ler,  bear- 
Inz  fome  refcmblancc  to  Mr.' Sullivan^s  View  of  Nature,  of 
^ich  we  have  given  a  pretty  full  analyfis,  as  it  defcrved,  in'thc 
Englifh  Review  for  I7Q4>  we  fliall  be  more  particular  in  our 
joints.  So  that  before  we  proceed  to  give  a  catalogue  of 
the  contents  . of  the  other  volumes,  we  (hall  make  our  readers 
better  acquainted  with*  that  before  us. 


[  To  li  continued.  ] 


IV.  Letters  from  Scandinavia^  pp.  940.  .8ro. 

2  vols..!i4S.  boards.  ’  Robinfons.  London,  .1796. 


[  Concluded from  our  lajl  Number.  J 


E  have  already  been  feduced,  by  the  various  and  ricli  en¬ 
tertainment  contained  in  thefe  interefting  volumes,  to 
Jlot  to  them  a  larger  portion  of  our  Journal  by  far  than  would 
ill  to  their  ibare,  if  we  were  to  meafure  this,  not  by  the  merit, 
)ut  the  bulk  of  the  publication.  Reviewers  are,  indeed,  under 
incceffity  of  doing  this  in  i  certaiA  degree.  Nor  can  the  moft 
udicious  economift,  in  an  analytical  review  of  a  work,  obferv^ 
my  other  conduct'  on  this  head  than  to  obferve  a  kind  of  com* 
)ouik1  ratio  of  the  bulk  of  a  work  and  of  its  merit. 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  would,  for  the.  entertainment  and 
niftnidian  of  our  readers,  extradi  farther  particulars  from  thefe 
Letters  from  Scandinavia,  relating  to  the  charaders  of  different* 
lationsj  -tl^ir  cuftoms,  arts,  manufadlures,  commerce,  diver- 
ions,  the  natural  hiftory  of  their  country  as  well  as  political, 
heir  religious  opinions  and  ceremonies,  diftinguifhed;  perfon- 
tges,  and,  in  i  word,  whatever  Is  moft  interefting  to  the  human 
nlndand  heart  in  the  contemplation  of  human  nature.  And 
might  be  tempted,  to  encroach  ftill  farther  on  our  limits,  in 
Extrading  ftill  farther  illuftrations  of  the  manner  and  genius  of 
Hir  author  in  treating  thefe  fubjedls,  if  we  were  not  impelled  to 
|ive  what  fpace  we  can  pofTibly  afford  to  fome  account  of  an 
tftory  of  Poland,  which  this  work  contains, -and  of  which  we 
pve  already  taken  fome  notice  in  our^  laft  'Number.  This 
Fory  is  clear,  rapid,  'interefting,  and  in  the  higheft  degree  in- 
tmflive.  We  have 'not,  of  late,  met  with  any  thing  that  ap- 
pars  to  us  to  be  written  more  in  the  true  ftyle  of  hiftorical 
Propofition. 


*  The  kingdom  of  Poland  verging  towards  its  final  diffolution-^ 
the  authority  of  the  crown  is  now  rafther  nominal  than  real ;  and 
^€rs  merely  nominal  do  <  not  long  furvive  their  independence — the 

kingdom 
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kingdom  of  Poland^  at  the  prefent  moment,  naturally  calls  backoe 
attention  to  the  vicii&tudes  of  its  hillory  and  government. 

*  Poland,  in  the  changes  it  has  recently  undergone,  and  ini^ 
iituation  in  which  it  now  appears,  prefents  an  interefting  fubjefi^ 
inquiry  to  the  philofopher  and  the  politician.  About  a  century  ^ 
it  was  one  of  the  moil  refpc£lable  [^wers  in  Europe.  It  now  ^ 
ferves  little  more  than  a  nominal  exigence,  as  an  independent  uatioi. 
During  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century  it  has  exhibited  an  alool 
uninterrupted  fcene  of  dilorder  and  'calamity.  Sometimes  ovem 
and  pillaged  by  foreign  enemies,  and  generally  diilradted  by  interim 
diflfenfions,  peace  and  fecurity  and  fettled  government  have  becoi 
mod  unknown.  Kings  have  been  raifed  to  the  throne,  and  predpi 
tated  from  it.  Conditutions  have  been  edablifiied,  and  altered,  u| 
overthrown,  and  renewed.  Some  of  its  fined  provinces  have  bca 
difmembered ;  and  foreign  armies  edabllihed  in  the  republic,  eitk 
to  perpetuate  its  miferies,  or  to  complete  its  fubjugation. 

*  The  iituation  of  the  country  exhibits  the  rood  driking  imprefiom 
of  thefe  convuliions.  The  principles’ of  diforder,  long  ago  incorps 
rated  into  the  frame  of  the  conditution,  haive  been  matured  and  pe. 
feded  by  the  habits  of  party  diffenfion,  heightened  by  religious  ai 
mofity,  and  fomented  by  the  infidious  policy  of  the  neighbourii^ 
dates.  Law  and  judice  have  been  filenced  by  the  drife  of  fadio^ 
or  overwhelmed  by  the  prefTure  of  foreign  force.  ^  The  people,?? 
duced  to  the  lowed  date  of  degradation  and  oppreflion,  have  no  k 
tered  in*  the  meafures  of  government*  and  no  incitement  to  indulh 
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•The  pra£lice  of  felling  the  crown  to  the  highed  bidd 
duced  an  alniod  univerfal  venality' among  the  nobility.  Amidfti 


bidder  has  iod 


violence  of  faflion,  honour  and  principle  have  been  fwept  awajj 
and,  while  almod  every  nation  of  Europe  has  been  advancing  b 
provement  and  civilifation.  Poland  appears  to  nave  been  lon^ 
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provement  and  civilifation,  Poland  appears  to  have  been  long 
tionary ;  if  it  has  not  rather  returned  in  a  contrary  progrefs. 

*  It  would  require  both  greater  abilities  and  more  leifure  than 
to  my  (hare,  to  trace  the  operation  of  the  various  caufes  which  hi 
concurred  to  produce  ihefe  remarkable  effects.  As,  however,  t 
fubjefl  is  intereding,  and  as  it  may  tend  to  give  you  a  more 
idea  of  the  fituation  of  the  country,  Lfliali  endeavour  to  giveyoi 
fliort  view  of  the  principal  circumdances  which  have  deprived  then 
public  of  Poland  of  its  wonted  energy,  and  reduced  it  to  the  ftate^ 
weaknefs  in  which  it  appears  at  the  period  of  which  I  propofe  tog 
you  fome  account. 

*  The  nature  of  the  Polifii  government  is  certmnly  the 
Source  from  which  the  luisfortunes  of  this  country  have  taken  t 
ylfe.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  I  begin  with  an  hidorical  iketchi 
the  government  of  Poland,  from  which  you  will  fee  the  weaknefs) 

date  keeping  pace  with  lyhat  the  Poles  are  pleafed  to  call  the  fr^ 
dom  of  the  conditution. 

*  The  fird  part  of  the  hidoiy  of  Poland,  like  that  of  moft  ot!i) 
nations;  cannot  be  confidered  ia  any  other  light  than  as  a  inaf>< 
fable,  illuminated  with  fome  fcatter^  rays  of  truth.  Little,  theff 
fore,  can  be  certainly  known  refpefting  the  origin  of  the 
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grnmcnt.  There  are,  however,  fevcral  circumftances  to  dircdl 
opinion.  The  defeription  Tacitus  has  left  us  of  the  tribes 
Um  whom  the  Poles  are,  moft  probably  defeended ;  the  analogy  of' 
northern  nations,  and  the  general  tenor  of  the  Polifli  hiSory, 
to  prove,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  enjoyed  an  high 
Uree  of  freedom,  as  well  as  a  confiderable  influence  on  the  meafures 
If  government.  Although  the  fovercign  oower  was  generally  con- 
mued  in  the  fame  family,  there  was  no  eflablifhed  rule  of  hereditary 
liCCcfTioo.  If  a  free  cleftion  did  not  take  place  on  every  vacancy, 
le  confent  of  the  nation,  e^^prefled  in  a  general  diet,  was  always 
cceflary  to  confirm  the  nomination  of  a  fucceflfor  to  the  ducal  dig¬ 
it^.  While  the  government  remained  on  this  footing,  the  people 
icrc  in  faft  free ;  and  yet  the  fovereign  power  appears  to  have  been 
to  no  con  flit  utional  reftrifiions.  Neither  the  prerogatives  of 
1C  Duke,  nor  the  privileges  of  the  people,  were  defined  by  pofitive 
iv^.  Cuflom  feems  to  have  formed, the  only  reftridion  to  either, 
he  fovereign  carried  his  power  as  far  as  he  thought  he  could  depend 
pon  the  fubmiffion  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  people  fometimes  exerted 
leir  right  of  expelling  a  tyrannical  mafler,  and  aflercing  their  free* 
om  by  force. 

<  The  government  fublifled  for  a  confiderable  time  in  this  unde* 
Dcd  (late.  We  are  09ly  informed  of  two  attempts,  in  the  courfe  of 
line  centuries,  to  introduce  a  better  form  of  government.  But  as 
le  Poles  were  not  better  acquainted  with  theTcience  of  legiflation 
(  that  time,  than  their  defeendants  appear  to  have  been  in  later 
mes,  the  expedients  hit  upon  produced  none  of  the  benefits  ex- 
efted  from  them ;  and  the  old  government  was,  in  both  cafes,  fooa 
stored. 

<  The  firft  circumflance  which  tended  to  operate  a  permanent  in* 
oence  on  the  form  of  the  government,  and  the  condition  of  the  peo* 
le,  was  the  praftlce  of  beflowing  fiefs,  upon  the  feudal  princi* 
e$.  This  inftitotion,  faid  to  have  been  introduced  into  Poland 
)oatthe  year  820,  invefted  the  feudal  lords  with  a  fpecies  of  au*. 
lority  over  their  vaflfals,  which  was, .  eventually,  the  more  fatal,  as 
\  the  days  of  ignorance  it  was  not  thought  necefTary  to  define  it  with 
lach  accuracy.  The  effects  of  the  inflitution  were  not  immediately 
^!t;  and  confequently  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that,  in  a  ftate  of 
riety  in  which  men  are  but  little  difpofed  to  inveftigate  diflant  con<« 
quences,  they  were  not^forefeen.  The  inflitution  was  therefore 
lowed  gradually  to  incorporate  itfelf  into  the  conflitution.  By  the 
)ntinued  exercife  of  command,  the  nobles  proceeded,  by  infenfible 
radations,  to  r^ard  the  peafants  under  their  jurifdidion  as  their  pro* 
^riy.  The  difl^ulty  of  reiifting  an  authority  which,  being  at  firfl 
It  little  felt,  rofe  into  abfolute  dominion  by  flow  acceflions  and  dif- 
lot  encroachments,  each  of  which,  fingly  confidered,  was  of  little 
Dponance,  by  degrees  broke  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  and  difpded 

totinreferved  fubmiffion. 

*  I  confider  the  introdu&ion  of  Chriflianity  as  another  eVent« 
iiich,  by  tending  to  ftrehgthen  the  power  of  the  ariftocracy,  con* 
irred  to  produce  the  changes  which  have  lince  taken  place  in  the 

‘  government. 
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‘  government.  The  Poles  embraced- the  CKriAlan  religion  aboct^ 
year  954,  wherf  the  fpiritual  tyranny  of  Europe  was  at  its  hcigij. 
and'  the  defpotic  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  wert  it 
ceived  along  with  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  ,  The  apoftlesoftli 
church,  far  from  imitating  the  primitive  fimplicity  of  their  prc^ 
ceflbrs,  aflfumed  in  their  miffion  a  tone  of  authority  fuitabletot^ 
high  claims  of  their  temporal  head.  Formerly  the  Romifh  chuiti 
formed  through  Europe  one  vaft  body^  whofe  general  intereflswQi 
the  fame,  in  all  its  members ;  one  fpirit  pervaded  and  animated 
whole.*  Prefumpiuous  from  the  powers' they  pretended  to  defi{ 
from  the  author  of  their  religion,  and  proud  from  the  veneratii^ 
in  which  they  were  held  by  a  fuperftitious  people,  they  naturaHi 
coalefced  with  thofe  who  afpired  to  hold  the  reins  of  governni^ 
Artful  and  intriguing^  they  were  indefatigable  in  their  endeavoiq 
to  extend  the  power  of  the  church  ;  and  although,  from  a  colIuSd 
of  interefts,  they  might  fometimes  find  it  expedient  to  crufh  a  tyrar^ 
yet  the  principle  of  tyranny  entered  too  deeply  into  their  charafig 
to  allow  them  to  oppofe  ufurpations  in  which  they  themfelves  hadi 
great  a  (hare. 

*  No  fooner  had  they  eftabliftied  themfelves  in  Poland,  than  tlw 
found  themfelves  placed  in  a  fituation  highly  favourable  to  their  as 
bitious  views.  From  either  the  piety  or  the  folly  of  the  kings  aij 
nobles,  the  higher  clergy  foon  faw  themfelves  pofleffed  of  ampli 
territories,  inveAed  with  all  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  and,! 
fomc  cafes,  with  a  more  extenlive  authority  than  any  other  fubjed 
could  claim.  While,  therefore,  their  territorial  jurifdiftion  gan 
them  the  fame  intereA  with  the  nobility  to  encroach  on  the  rights d 
the  peafants,  the  blind  veneration  attached  to  their  charadter  fad 
tated  their  ufurpations.  The  facred  phalanx,  well  trained  to  fi 
ordination,  feconded  with  all  the  fervor  of  holy  zeal  the  views  c( 
their  leaders ;  and  thus  the  domineering  fpirit  of  the  Roman  Cathob 
hierarchy,  concurring  with  the  arbitrary  principles  of  the  feued 
fyAem,  gave  an  eafy  vidlory  to  the  clergy  and  nobility  over  the  liber- 
ties  of  the  people.  While  implicit  obedience  was  enforced  by  i 
horrors  of  damnation,  as  well  as  by  the  dread  of  temporal  punit 
ment,  no  effedlual  oppofition  to  the  tyranny  of  the  ariAocracy  co^ 
be  expefted. 

*  The  people  firA  felt  the  confequences  of  thefe  inAitutions  intli 
extindlion  of  their  political  privileges.  They  were  excluded  frM 
the  diet  of  elediion ;  the  nobility  and  clergy  referving  to  themfebt 
the  folc  right  of  regulating  the  fucceffion  to  the  fovereignty.  Ti 
abridgment  of  permnal  liberty  quickly  followed  the  lofs  of  politlci 
coofequence.  Oppreffions  were  multiplied.  A  variety  of  vexation 
claims  were,  from  time  to  time,  eAabliAied  'again A  them.  TM 
were  gradually  deprived  of  the  rights  of  men,  as  well  as  of  thole ( 
citizens.  The  law  was  too  weak,  or  too  corrupt^  to  afford  them 
lief;  and  they  (unk  into  a  Aate  of  fervitude,  from  which  theyluti 
hcver  fince  emerged. 

*  Attempts,  have,  indeed,  been  made  to  reAore  them  to  the  pr® 
tedUon  of  law,  and  the  rank  of  fneemen  j  but  thefe  attempts 
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itberto  failed  of  fuccefs.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  Second  endeavoured  to  reprefs  the  tyranny  of  the  aritto- 
xacvi  and  to  fecurc  the  perfons  and  property  of  the  peafants ;  but 
he  influence  of  his  regulations,  as  it  arofe  chiefly  from  his  perfonal 
arafter,  produced  only  a  tranfitory  alleviation  of  the  grievances  of 
c  people.  The  oppreflions  he' attempted  to  remedy  arofe,  on  the 
ther  hand,  from  caufes  which  were  permanent,  and  inherent  in  the 
onriitution.  Accordingly,  no  fooner  had  the  death  of  this  amiable 
monarch  removed  the  reftraint  of  his  authority,  than  the  anarchy  and 
lolcnce  of  the  ariftocracy  broke  out  with  renewed  fury.  The  pride 
'  the  moil  turbulent  of  the  nobility  was  offended  by  this  attempt 
fet  bounds  to  their  ufurpations  ;  and  this  circumilance,  joined  to 
e  uncertain  ideas  entertained  concerning  the  right  of  fucceflion  to 
e  foYcreignty,  fplit  the  nation  into  faftions.  .  Hence  arofe  a  train 
f  civil  wars,  which  con vulfed  the  (late,  with  only  occaflonal  inter* 
als  of  tran<|uillity,  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
ry.  At  this  period  arofe  Cafimir  the  Great,  to  whofe  abilities  Po¬ 
nd  flill  confiders  herfelf  much  indebted.  As  the  reign  of  this 
nnce  forms  a  remarkable  aera  in  the  Pblifh  annals,  allow  me  to 
etch  the  leading  features  of  the  conftitution  at  his  elevation  to  the 
Tone  in  1333.  ^  ^  ^ 

«  There  were  at  this  period  no  written  laws  in  Poland.  There  was 
)  determinate  order  of  fuccefEon  to  the  crown.  The  fovcrcign, 
deed,  generally  appointed  his  fuccelTor,  but  this  appointment  was 
t  always  refpefted.  The  nobility  always  exercifed  the  right  of 
nfirming  their  fovereign’s  nomination,  if  they  did  not*  claim  the. 
ivilege  of  a  free  ele&ion.  When  different  competitors  appeared, 
was  often  the  cafe,  the  right  of  the  ftrongeft  was  generally  found 
c  moft  reafohable.  The  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  not  yet 
Sued ;  but  the  king  was  often  obliged  to  confult  the  fentiments  of 
e  oatton,' before  he  adopted  his  meafures. .  Cafimir  himfelf,  though 
c  of  the  ableft  monarchs  that  ever  held  the  Poliflv  fcepire,  was,  on 
ral  occafio’ns,*  under  the  neceffity  of  fuBihitting  his  plans  to  the 
cuflion  of  the  national  diet.*  The  palatines,  or  great  barons,  had 
qutred  an  almoft  unlimited  jurifdidion  in  their  palatinates,  and 
e  inferior  gentry  had  lo(f  much  of  their  confequence.  I'he  pea¬ 
ts  were  reduced  to  the  lowed  date  of  flavery  and  degradation ; 
r  perfons  and  their  property  being  entirely  at  the  difpolal  of  their 
iers.  In  a  word,  the  conditucion  was  changed,  from  a  monarchy 
trolled  by  a  republican  afl'embly,  to  a  monarchy  fettered  by  a  tur- 
ent  ariftocracy 

The  changes  made  in  the  conftitution  after  the  death  of 
ttnir  the  Great,  alTumed  a  new  dire£lion.  The  nobles,  now 
ers  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  peafants,  next  turned 
attention  to  retrench  the  power  of  the  crown.  . 

Having  now  fucceeded  in  appropriating  to  themfelves  the 
ht  of  in^ofing  taxes,  the  nobles  began  to  form  farther  pre- 
iCdns.  They  acquired  new  privilege?,  and  watched  over 
®  with  fufpicious  jealoufy.  To  impofe  legal  checks  upon 
■  '  ‘  '  the 
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the  exercife  of  thofe  prerogatives  which  never  c^n  be  ftfely 
to  the  will  of  a  fovereign,  ‘was  a  glorious  attempt/  But  th: 
Poles,  in  all  the  fucccffive  improvements  which  they  have  made 
on  the  form  of  their  government,  have  either  exceeded  their  in, 
tention,  or  fallen  ftiort  of  it :  they  either  have  not  fufficicntli 
fecured  their  liberty,  or  they  have  thrown  off  all  reftraint  and 
fubordination. 


♦  Had  it  been  poflible  for  the  Poles  to  prevent  all  farther  innora. 
tion»  and  fix  their  conflitution  on  the  principles  on  which  it  reded  at 
the  death  of  Cafimir  IV'.  the  crown  would  have  retained  fufficicn 
energy  for  the  purpofes  of  regular  government,  and  the  ariftoency 
would  have  poffeffed  a  fufficient  check  upon  the  royal  prerogatives, 
But  the  conftitution  was  not  formed  for  (lability*  The  king  was  i 
folitary,  friendlefs  power ;  and  the  ariftocracy  Was  turbulent  and  al^ 
piring.  Of  confequcncc  the  principle  of  change  was  continually 
operating,  apd  no  expedient  could  be  found  to  counteraA  its  elFed, 
until  the  power  of  the  crown  was  reduced  almoll  to  nothing,  'and  tb 
nobles  left  wholly  without  control.’ 


This  general  conclufion  or  refleflion  is  verified  by  a  narn. 
re  of  events  down  to  the  firft  difmemberment  of  Poland 


five  of  events  down  to  the  firft  difmemberment  of  Poland  bl 
1773,  and  its  final  divifion  among  the  partitioning  powers, 
Ruffia,  Pruflia,  and  Auftria*  This  well-written  narrative!) 
concluded  thus : 


*  The  king  was  fent  a  prifoner  of  (late  to  Grodno*  In  the  monti 
of  November  1795,  he  formally  refigned  a  crown  which  he  wwt 
only  in  fetters;  A  fecond  and  final  difmemberment  of  Poland  hat 
taken  place,  which  may  be  confidered  as  politically  dead,  and  a 
having  lofi  its  exiftence  among  nations*  The  caufes  to  which 
may  trace  the  difiblution  of  the  Polilh  government  are  not  very 
mote  from  common  apprehenfion*  But,  for  what  perfonally  ( 
cerns  the  king,  the  character  and  the  fortune  of  Suniflaus  exhibit 
melancholy  proof,  that  the  arrows  of  adverfity  are  not,  in  every  I 
ftance,  to  be  repelled  by  a  (hield  of  wifdom  combined  with  virtue’ 


Of  andent  nations  we  know  not  the  beginning;  of  the  mo 
dern,  with  a  few  exceptions,  we  know  not  the  end*  The  hiftor 
of  Poland,  clear  and  undoubted  in  the  origin  and  eftablifhmento 
its  political  inftitutions,  which  form  the  conftitution,life,and,^i 
were,  the  perfonal  identity  of  a  ftate,  its  progrefs  and  its  termim 
tion,  in  a  ftriking  cataftrophe,  prefents  to  the  mind  fometbingtb 
is  entire ;  fometbing  by  which  curiofity  is  ftrongly  raifed,  aa 
fully  gratified ;  and  by  which  alfo  the  underftanding  is  inftru 
in  nioft  important  political  truths*  The  difTolution  of  the  Fr 


in  nioft  important  political  truths*  The  difTolution  of  the  Fr 
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monarchy^  will,  in  like  manner,  enable  the  well-informedj! 
cocnprehenfive,  and  penetrating  hiftorian  to  trace  the  caufes  that 
involved  the  fall  of  that  government.  * 

I  To- what  we  havealreadj^  bbferved,  in  different  parts  of  our  * 
lalyfiJJ.  on  thefe  Letters  from  Scandinavia,  we  have  only  to 
Id,  that  the  appendix,  giving  an  account  of  our  author’s  firft 
:pedition  to  foreign*  countries,  and  confifting  chiefly  of  A 
oyage  around  the  Iflands  of  Denmark,  bears  evident  enough 
arks  that  it  muft  have  been  our  traveller’s  firft  expedition,  and 
Tforiried  too  at  an  early  period  of  life,  although  he  had  not 
Id  us.  It  has  nothing  of  that  depth  of  obfervation,  ’and  ma- 
rity  of  judgment,  that,’  amidft  much  gaiety,  and  fometimes 
bat  is  very  hear  akin  to  levity,  appears  throughout  the  Letters 
5m  Scandinavia.. 


lRT»  y  Remarks  on  the  Drill  Hujhandry ;  by  which  the  fupe~ 
ferior  Advantages  of  that  Mode  of  Cultivation  are  pointed  out^ 
and  its  Profits  afeertained^  from  aSlual  Experiments :  alfo  a 
Comparifoh  of  it  with  the  m(fi  approved  Methods  of  Broadeajl 
Hujlmndry.  By  Sir  John  Anjiruther^  Bart.  pp.  212.  8vo. 
Egertdn.  'London,  1796. 

-  .  .  '  *  f  * 

^ICERO,  in^his  Book -of  Offices,  very  properly  inquires,^ 
^  what  profeffions  and  occupations  are  liberal  and  honourable^ 
pd  what  (though  not  difgr.aceful)  not  liberal,  and-confequently 
tfs  reputable.  In  the  former  clafs  he  moft  decidedly  ranks 
jriculture,  of  which  he  fays,  that  *  there  is  nothing  more  pro¬ 
fitable,  nothing  more  pkafant,  nothing  more  worthy  either  of 
a  paan  or  a  gentleman  .  The  ancients  confidered  agricul- 
rc  as  a  gift  immediately  from  heaven.  To  Ofiris,  Bacchus^ 
ef^  and  other  inventors  in  agriculture,  they  paid  divine,  ho-* 
>«rs.  In  China*,  ancienter  than  any  of  the  ancient  ftates  or 
Ppires  with  which  we  are  much  acquainted,  the  emperor,  ve- 
Irated  almoft  as  a  god  by  his  fubjedls,  in  a  folemn  proceffion, 
kns  anually,  with  his  own  Hands,  the  important  bufinefs  on  which 
^nds  the  life  of  man  aixl  beaft.*  And,  in  our  own  country^ 
W  gracious  fovereign,  Tecond  to  none  among  princes  ancient 
I  modern,  either  in  philanthropy  or  in  juft  eftimation,  and 
the  graceful  arid  good  encourages,  and  honours  agri- 


*  If,  after -all,  it  lhall  not  yet  be  reflored;  a  matter  of  fom:;  un- 
^ty.  .  •  .  . 

•^Arfcultufa  Verb  nihil  uberlus^  nihil  jucundias,  nihil  ho- 
^  mhil  libero  dtghiusi 
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culture  in  the  moft  extenAve  acceptation  of  the  word,  comprifing 
botany  and  gardening  as  well  as  hu(bandry,  by  his  countenance, 
his  example,  and  eftablithments,  under  the  immediate  diredion 
of  very  able  and  ingenious  men,  for  its  improvement.  It  is  to 
this  royal  patron  of  agriculture  that  Sir  John  Anftrucher,  with 
(CrfeA  propriety,  addrefles'his  work. 


DE  Die  ATI  ON. 


•SIRE, 


•  No  period  of  the  Britifti  hiftory  has  been'inore  diflinguKhed  than 
You  a  Majesty’s  reign  for  its  excellence  in  the  liberal  arts:  they 
have  been  foftered  by  your  care^  and  encouraged  by  your  munifi. 
cence.  But  your  attention  has  not  been  confined  to  thefe  alone ;  it 
has  extended  to  the  ufefol,  as  well  as  to  the  elegant  arts ;  and,  while 


painting  and  fculpture  flouriihed  under  your  patronage,  your  zeal 
for  the  nappinefs  of  your  people  gave  to  the  ufrfuraft  of  agriculture 


the  bigheft  encouragement.  Societies  have  been  forined  for  its  ad¬ 
vancement,  and  a  l^ard  of  agriculture  has  been  infiituted  under  your 
immediate  protection,  from  whofe  labours  we  'may  hope  for  every 
thing  that  can  be  expeCted  from  the  union  of  praAical  llcill  and 
theoretical  fcience.  But  its  greated  encouragement  has  been  derived 
from  your  royal  example.  What  can  be  more  flattering  to  a  people 
than  to  fee  in  its  fovereign  the  bed  praClical  farmer  in  his  dominions, 
incteafing'the  means  of  their  fubfidence,  directing  the  flcill,  andili 
niulating  the  indudry  of  others  by  his  example. 

•  The  following  pages  are  humbly  laid  at  Your  Majesty’s  feet, 
with  a  view  of  calling  the  public  attention  to  a  fair  comparifon  be 
tween  the  different  modes  of  hufbandry. 

•  That  they  may  not  prove  totally  unworthy  your  perufal,  is  the 
utmoft  ambition  of 

•  YOUR  MAJESTY’S 

*  Mod  dutiful  and  loyal  SubjeCt, 

•  John^Anstruther 


This  dedication,  written  with  a  delicate  Amplicity  and  juft 
ncfs'of  fentiment,  exhibits  a  Ane  model  of  this  kind  of  writing, 
and  cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable  in  proportion  as  it  avoids 
every  appearance  of  exaggeration,  and  ftriftly  adheres  to  the 
bare  truth.  ‘  ' 

P  R  F  A  C  E.  ^ 


•  I  was  induced  to  enter  into  the  inquiry,  and  to  make  the  expc 
riments  and  remarks  which  form  the  fubjeCi  gf  the  following  pagcsi 
in  confequence  of  an  accidental  converfation  with  a  friend,  who 
wifhed  to  have  fome  informadon  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Drill 
Hufbandry. 

•  Mr.  Tull;  who  is  the  father  of  ,the  fydem,  has  left  fcvcral  effay* 
upon  the  fuhj^,  which  have  been  fo  little  attended  to,  that  the  moH 
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mUlaken  opinions  are  entertained,  not  only  with  refpeA  to  his  fjrftem 
itfclf,  but  with  regard  to  the  aftual  mode  of  cultivation  which  he 
followed.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  his  fyftem  led  him  to  rejed  the 
ufe  of  manure  altogether ;  and  the  fadl  of  his  having  raifed  fuccefSve 
crops  of  wheat,  with  advantage  and  profit,  upon  the  fame  ground^ 
was  (o  little  believed  to  be  pofTible,  that  even  the  intelligent  Philip 
Millar  fays,  *  he  pradlifed  this  method  of  fowing  the  fame  fpeciei 
upon  the  fame  ground,  till  his  crops  failed,  and  they  were  worfe  than 
his  neighbours.’ 

*  I  was  myfelf  not  entirely  without  the  fame  prejudices  againft 
Mr.  Tull’s  fyliem,  and  was  therefore  not  a  little  furprifed  when  thn 
clrcumltance  I  have  mentioned  led  me  to  look  into  his  elTays,  and 
attend  to  the  fa£ls  which  he  advances  in  fupport  of  his  fyfiem.  So 
far  from  difcountenancing  the  ufe  of  manure,  he  .exprefsly  advifes 
it;  and  fo  far  from  the  faft  being  true,  that  he  continued  fucceililre 
crops  of  the  fame  fpecies  till  they  were  worfe  than  his  neighbours, 
he  poiitively  afierts,  in  bis  laft  publication,  that  he  bad  120  acres  of 
drilled  crops,  which,  in  the  twelfth  fuccefiive  year,  produced  equally 
with  any  field  he  had.  Finding  this  contradi^ion  between  the  com« 
monly-received  opinion  of  his  fyftem,  and  the  fa£l  as  ftated  by  him, 

I  was  led  to  look  into  other  authors,  and  try  fome  experiments  upon 
the  fubjefl.  A  confiderable  part  of  his  theory  turns  upon  the  fact  of 
the  great  produce  to  be  had  from  a  fingle  grain  when  a  fufficient  fpace 
and  air  is  given  to  it.-  In  order  to  afeertain  this,  1  had  it  tried  firft  in 
a  garden,  where;  from  a  fingle  grain  of  wheat,  to  which  I  allowed 
aipace  of  three  feet  fquare,  52  ears  of  wheat  were  produced,  and 
2180  grains :  and  with  84  grains  per  yard,  or  28  per  foot,  100  ears 
were  produced  per  foot,  or  300  per  yard ;  as  I  have  formerly  ftated 
in  Vol.  111.  of  the  Bath  Agricultural  Society’s  papers. 

After  thus  afeertaining  one  of  the  grounds  of  his  fyftem,  I  then 
^ied  whether  it  was  poffible  to  raife  fuccefiive  crops  of  wheat  without 
mure;  and  for  this  purpofe  feleded  an  acre  of  ground,  which  was 
fuch  a  ftate  as  to  require  much  cleaning  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
ufbandry,  Py  making  my  experiments  on  this  fort  of  land,  1  not 
nly  afeertained  the  pofiibility  of  raifing  fuccefiive  crops  *of  wheat 
pon  the  fame  ground,  but  afeertained  that  the  drilled  hulbandry 
nfwered  the  purpofe  of  cleaning  the  ground  equally  well  as  a  crop 
)f  turnips,  in  the  ordinary  courie,  would  have  done.  Thefe  expen« 
ents  were  continued  for  a  courfe  of  four  years ;  and  although  liable 
ofome  uncertainty  from  the  badnefs  of  the  machine,  which  rendered 
fowing  very  unequal,  yet  when  the  crop  came  to  be  reaped  in 
ofe  places  where  it  was  tolerably  evenly  fown,  the  produce  per  annum 
uequnl  to  from  24  to  28  bulheb  per  acre*  The  fuccefs  in  this  led 

*  to  try  a  variety  of  other  experiments. 

*  I.knowof  but  few  who  have  tried  any  experiments  in  this  mode 
f  agriculture.  In  1767  the  Society  of  Arts  gave  a  premium  to  Sir 
Kgny  Legard  for  his  experiments :  fince  that  time  it  has  been  tried 
J  Mr.  Crack,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dean.  Their  fuccefs  places  this 
ode  of  cultivation  in  fo  favourable  a  point  of  view,  that  1  can  only 
^pute  its  not  being  in  general  ufe,  either  to  the  prejudice  1  have. 

Q^a  already 
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already  mcntioned,  or  the  want  of  the  heceflary  macliines.  The  h( 
of  tbefe  difficulties  is  removed  by  the  invention  of  Mr.  Cooke’s  drill 
plough;  which  is  well  adapted  to  drilling  in  equidiflant  rows.  Since 
which  other  machines  liave  been  con ftrudted  equally  proper  for  horf^ 
hoeing.  If  Mr.  Tull’s  fird  method  be  found  to  be  fuccefsful,  the 
intelligent  farmer  will  be  induced  to  try  his  fecond,  which  proroifes 
equal  advantage  to  the  public  and  the  farmer^  by  the  inc'reafe  of  the 
quantity  of.  grain  in  the  kingdom^  without  having  recourfe  either  to 
tallow  crops  or  to  importation.  If  the  following  remarks,,  which 
ori^ated  from  the  accident  already  mentioned,  can  advance  fo  dc* 
iir^le  an  end,  the  wiQies  of  the  author  will  be  fully  gratified.’ 

CONTENTS. 

Chap.  I.  General  Principles  of  Tillage. 

II.  Objections  to  the  Drill  Hufbandry.t 
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Thefe  Remarks  arc  judicious  and  ufeful,  becaufe  they  are 

plain,  eafily  comprehenaed  by  every  capacity,  and  folid,  being 

founded  oh  repeated  and  varied  experiments.'  This  charafler  is 

abundantly  juitiiied  by  the  whole  of  the  publication.  As  a  fpe- 

cimen  we  fhall  give  the  following  Ihort  extract  : 

•  / 

*  How  far  dung  has  the  enriching  quality  jimputed  to  it  of  bring¬ 
ing  richnefs  to  the  land,  1  fliall  not  take  upon  me  to  difpute ;  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  only  the  fermentation  it  occafions  that  pulverifes  the  foil,  as 
lime  ,does,  although  there  is  no  enriching  quality  in  it,  1  leave  to 
others  to  decide,  and  only  quote  fads,  horn  which  every  one  may' 
draw  his  own  conclufigns. 

*  However  wrong  Mr.  Tull , may  be  in  fome  part  of  his  theory 

(which  is  a  fubjed  we  (hall  not  enter  upon),  where,  in  his  chapter  of* 
Food  of  Plants,  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  food  of  plants  is 
earth;  yet  ^Kis  experimenu.  (hew  .the  .efied  .of  that,  manner,  of 
hufbandry,  ^  .  . 

*  His  experiments,  and  that  .of  others  who  have  pradiied  this  new 
mode,  being  the  fubjed  of.'thefe  remarks,  are  fufficient  for  the 
pradical  farmer,  to  induce  bim^  to  make  trial  to  judge  what  is  moft ’ 
iris  intereft  to  follow.* 

•  *  We 
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Wc  cannot  but  confider  this  little  trail  as  a  valuable  prefent 
to  the  pradical  former ;  and  we  feel  a  very  fenfible  fatisfailion, 
when  we  fee  men  of  rank  and  fortune  employing  their  labour 
in  purfoits  fo  ingenious  and  fo  ufeful  as  thofe  that  haye  fo  long 
engaged  that  of  oiir  refpeilable  author. — Among  different  en¬ 
gravings  with  which  this  volume  is  illuftrated,  we  arc  particu¬ 
larly  ftruck  with  one  of  a  plough  for  hoeing,  worked  by  meny 

for  which  the  Society  of  Arts  bellowed  a  premium  of  20/. 
‘  It  is  upon  a  wheel,  from  which  there  is  a  pole  by  which  men 
‘  draw  it,  and  it  is  direilcd  by  a  man ;  and,  by  altering  the 
‘  foarcs,  it  will  hoe  different  breadths,  and  alfo  will  hoe  three 
‘  nine-inch  fpaces  with  three  fmall  hoes.’ — Of  this  very  ufeful^ 
though  fimple  invention,  we  are  well  informed,  Sir  John 
Anftruther  is  himfelf  the  author;  though  he  has  had  the  mo- 
defty  hot  to  mention  it.'  The  20/.  premium  he  gefneroufly 
gave  to  the  perfon  who  conftrudled  the  plough  according  to  his 
directions. 


.  «  ' 

Art.  VI.  Ohfervations  on  fuch  Nutritive  Vegetables  as  may  be 

fubjliiuied  in  the  Place  of  Ordinary  Food  in  Times  of  Scarcity. 
Extracted  from  the  French  of  M.  Parmentier.  pp.  80.  8vo. 
js.6d.  Murray  and  Highley,  Fleet  Street.  London,  1796. 

PREFACE  by  the  TRANSLATOR. 

\ 

aT  the  prefent  period  of  fcarcity  and  dcaniefs.of  provifions, 
when  the  common  people  have  ^en  already  excited  to  difeon- 
ntent  and  tumult,  by  the  -dillrefs  that  has  fo  foon  begun  to  prefs 
K)n  them,  and  by  the  profpeCl  of  the  Hill  dee[ier  diftrefs  in  which 
ey  will  probably  be  involved  before  another  harveft ;  and  when. 
Tides  a  great  army  and  fleet,  diftant  iflands  are  to  be  maintained 
t  of  (lores,  perhaps  little  more  than  fufiicient.for  home  epnfump- 
n;  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  man  to  propofe*  publicly  whatever  • 
ans  he  may  fuppofe  likely  to  avert  or  alleviate  the  impending 
amides.  '  .  ,  ■  ' 

“r-*  As  the  work  from  which  the  following  obfervations  are  ex- 
ted  has  been  well  received  by  the  judicious  and  humane  in  every 
tof  Europe,  it  will  probably  be  afked,  why  it  was  not  publiflied 

I  rather  than  in  its  prefent  mutilated  form?  The  anfwer  is 
fficult,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  fatisfaflory.  The  author  has 
(Tinto  fo  many  minute  invefligations.  both  chemical  apd  phy- . 
cal,  as  to  render  his  work  not  only  too  bulky  for  thofe  for 
beneit  the  pfefent  publication  is  defigned,  but  above  their 
thenfton.  Such  details  can  be  intereflrng  tor  the  phyfician  and 
^pher  only ;  whereas  general  utility  is  the  objedl  of  the  follow- 
gcs.  In  this  view,  the  articles  i elating  to  the  matter  of  nu- 
>t— to  the  conftituent  parts  p^com — the  numerous  objeClions 
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to  poutoesi  and  bread  of  potatoes,  with  the  anfwers— befides  many 
others,  have  been  omitted ;  and,  with  the  part  that  has  been  retained 
confiderable  liberties  have  been  uken ;  for  every  paragraph  and  fen! 
fence,  which  did  not  convey  fome  afefal  information,  has 
fuppreflcd.* 

This  (eafonablc  and  ufeful  little  work  is  divided  into  ten 
chapters. 

Chapter  L  treats  of  the  Ufe  of  Potatoes  in  Subfance^  This 
thapter  contains  many  ufeful  obiervatiops  on  the  different  fpe. 
cies  and  properties  of  potatoes,  Tbe  vegetable  kingdom,  in 
the  judgment  of  M.  Parmentier,  affords  not  any  fpecies  of 
food  more  wholefome,  more  eafily  procured,  or  lefs  expenfive, 
than  the  potato;  and  that,  if  there  really  exifts  a  medicinal 
food,  it  is  to  be  found  in  thefe  roots.  He  brings  a  number  of 
teftimonies  in  proof  of  the  nutritive,  and  even  reftorative  and 
medicinal  properties  of  that  root. 

Chap  II.  treats  of  the  Ufe  of  Potatoes  in  Bread.  The  follow, 
jng  is  M.  Parmentier’s  receipt  for  making  potatoe  bread : 

*  Take  any  quantity  of  potatoes,  well  crulhed  and  bruifed ;  mix 
them  with  the  leaven  prepared  the  evening  before  in  the  ufual  way, 
with  the  whple  of  the  flour  defigned  for  making  the  dough,  fo  tk 
one  half  may  confifl  of  pulp  of  potatoes  and  half  of  flour;  knead 
the  whole  with  the  neceflary  quantity  of  warm  water;  when  tbe 
dough  is  fufficiently  pi^pared,  put  it  in  the  oven,  taking  care  not  to 
beat  it  fo  much  as  ufual,  not  to  Ihut  it  up  fo  foon,  and  to  leave  it 
longer  in ;  without  this  eifential  precaution,  the  crufl  of  the  bread 
would  be  hard  and  fliort,  while  the  inflde  would  h^ve  too  mud 
snoiilure,  and  not  be  foaked  enough.’ 

The  other  ways  of  preparing  potatoes  before  mixing  thea 
with  the  flour,  M.  Parmentier  clearly  (hews  are  not  nearly  ^ 
advantageous  as  boiling  them. 

*  In  circumftances  ajTprding  no  other  means  of  fubflflence  k 
potatoes  in  plenty,  the  conyeruon  of  them  into  bread  would  bead 
vantageous,  becaufe  there  are  multitudes  fo  habituated  to  live  upa 
bread,  that  (hey  wpuld  not  believe  tbit  their  appetite  was  fatisfied,! 

•  food  was  o^red  (hem  in  any  other  form.’  ^ 

This  is  an  ingenious  as  well^s  juft  obfervation.  It  illuflratJ 
tbe  influence  of  the  imagination  on  the  human  fyftem. 

'  Chap.  Ill,  Of  the  ff'ay  to  metki  Bread  of  fotatqesy  wl^ 
Mixture. 

*  P^yioafly  to  any  attempts  to  convert  the  farinaceous  paru 
plants  into  bread,  it  is  nece^^y  to  prepare  them  by  certain  prellss 
nary  operadons.  The  intendon  of  thefe  operations  is  to  difpc 
their  couftituent  parts  to  unite  with  water,  and  thus  to  give  theis 
dfgrpe  of  foftnefs  and  flexibility,  favourable  to  the  ^rmentaa 
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motion  which  is  to  take  place  among  them*  Such  is  the  chief  end 
of  the  procefs  which  1  am  now  to  deicribe ;  it  naturally  precedes 
the  tafk  of  the  baker»  in  the  fabrication  of  any  bread  whatever** 

Having  deferibed  this  procefs^  he  fays,  Chap*  IV*  of  tb$ 
Bmd  of  Potatoesy 

*  By  this  method  I  will  venture  to  aflert,  from  various  and .  re¬ 
peated  trials,  that  the  potatoe,  which  hitherto  hath  not  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  welKraifed  bread,  without  the  mixture  of  at  lead  an 
equal  quantity  of  fome  flour,  ma^  be  made  to  afliime  that  form 
without  an;^  foreign  ailidance.  The  whole  artifice  confifts  in  fubjeA- 
log  thefe  foots  to  two  previous  operations  before  the  application  of 
the  ufual  procefs  of  the  baker. 

<  Bread  of  potatoes  is  then  compofed  half  of  ftarch  and  half  of 
polpi  with  half  a  drachm  of  fait  to  every  pound  of  the  mixture. 
The  water,  which  conftitutes  about  one  fifth  of  the  whole  mafs,  is 
totally  difiipated  during  the  baking.  Hence,  in  order  to  obtsdn  a 
pound  of  this  bread,  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  potatoes,  /.  /•  nine 
ounces  of  ftarch,-  and  as  much  pulp,  are  requifite.  But  it  is  pf  con- 
fequence  to  remark,  that  in  this  diminution  our  roots  loofe  only  their 
exceilive  moifture.  The  nutritive  matter  which  they  cont^,  fo  far 
from  being  impaired  in  its  efFedls,  muft  necefTarily  have  gained  by 
the  bread  fermentation,  a  procefs  that  is  well  known  to  improve  all 
farinaceous'  fubftances  iudifcrlminately,  by  increafing  their  Dolk  and 
folubility*’ 

/  •  ^ 

Chap.  V.  (hews  how  to  Bifeuit  of  Potatoes  \  which,  from 

their  antlfcorbutic  quality,  would  probably  be  found  to  be  very 
beneficial  to  Tailors  in  long  voyages. 

Chap.  VI.  ^of  the  coarje  Floury  Salepj  and  Sago  of  PotatoeSy 
points  out  the  wholefome  refources  which  this  root  is  capable  of 
affording  to  man,  in  the  ftate  of  difeafe,  when  thefe  fubftances 
(of  which  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  potatoe  pofTefTes  all  the 
qualities)  fail.  *  .  ‘ 

Chap.  VII.  points  out  fome  farinaceous  feeds  and  roots  from 
which  ftarch,  the  eflential  part  of  farinaceous  fubftance,  may  1^ 
extrafted. 

Chap.  VIII.  contains  a  Lift,  of  fucb  farinaceous  Seeds  and  Roots 
0$  may  be  ufed  entire  for  Food^^znd  Chap.  IX.  of  wild  PlantSy 
tf  which  the  Roots  may  be  fubjlituted  in  the  place  of  PoUherbs. 

Chap.  X.  (hews  how  to  make  a  Liquor  which  may  be  fulfiituted 
w  the  place  of  Beer: — *  So  eafily,’  fays  M.  Parmentier,  in  con- 
clufion/of  this  article,  ‘  is  water  made  to  acquire  vinous  proper- 
^  ties,  and  to  quench  thirft,  that  we  need  not  rob  the  cattle  of 

their  bran;  a  nttle  honey  or  fugar,  a  few  faccharine  roots  di^ 
r  luted  in  a  good  deal  of  water,  will  fuffice.’ 
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•  • 

It  is  undoobtedly  of  great  utility  to  difeover  the  beneficial 
properties  of  fbbftances  prefented  by'  the  fpontaneous  munifi. 
cence  of  nature,  or  raifed  with  very  little  trouble,  as  well  as  to 
find  out  new  modes  of  cultivating  others  that  cannot  be  brought 
to  maturity,  in  great  abundance,  without  a  confiderable  degree 
of  flcijl  as  well  as  pains.  Philofophy,  in  the  prefent  age,  hag 
been  happily  directed  in  finding  out  the  various  ufes,  as  wella$ 
in  exploring  the  properties,  of  bodies ;  but  in  no  part  of  the 
world  more,  nor  perhaps  fo  much,  as  in  France,  before  the 

firefent  anarchy.  A  very  great  fcarcity  confpired  with  the  phi- 
ofophical  and  inquifitive  fpirit  of  the  French,  to  bend  the  force 
of  ^eir  genius  to  this  fort  of  inveftigation.  M.  Parmentieris 
known  to  advantage  by  feveral  other  works  befides  that  from 
which  thefe  obfervations  are  extracted,  and  in  which  the  (kill  of 
the  philofopher  is  united  with  the  benevolence  of  a  good  man: 
jITreatife  on  the  Chefnut—The  perfeSi  Baker — An  (economical  Ejfoj 
on  Potatoes.  We  admit  the  utility  of  M.  Parmentier-s  obfer¬ 
vations  on  the  properties  and  ufeful  purpofes  to  which  the  po- 
tatoe,  properly  prepared,  may  be  applied  in  general.  But  we 
are  of  opinion,  that  greater  caution  ought  to  be  obferved  in  the 
ufe  of  this  efculent  root,  than  he  Teems  to  be  aware  of.  It  un¬ 
doubtedly  contains  narcotic  and  mephritic  gafes^  which,  in  cer¬ 
tain,  cafes  and  combinations,  may  prove  pernicious,  and  even 
fetal. — In  a.  former  Number  of  this  Review,  which  we  cannot 
at  this  moment  recolledt  more  particularly  than  that  it  makes  a 
part  of  the  firft  volume  of  our  Journal  for  1794,  we  thought  it 
even  a  moral  duty,  as  well  as  a  part  of  our  critical  bufinefs,  to 
lay  before  our  readers  an  account  of  an  epidemical  difeafe  that 
arofe  from  the  incautious  and  unfkilful  mode  in  which  the  poor 
people  of  many  diftridts  made  ufe  of  the  potatoe ;  and  of  an 
experiment  made  on  two  hogs,  by  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
bred  in  the  ftudy  of  medicirie,  in  order  to  convince  the  people 
of  the  pernicious  efFefts  refulting  from  their  practice  of  mixing, 
in  their  foups-meagre,  fo  .great  a  proportion  of  raw  potatoes; 
and  that,  in  all.  cafec,  the  water  in  which  they  are  boiled  (houl^ 
be  thrown  away.  All  this  came  uoder  our  own  obfervation 
and  knowledge.  Nay,  potatoes  Ihould  npt  be  fent  raw  under 
meat  to  the  oven,  as  is  the  pradlice  with  poor  people,  but  fhould 
firft  be  boiled.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
there  is  a  wonderful  diverfity  of  individual  human  conftitutions, 
as  well  as  of  fpecies  of  animals ;  and  that  what  is  palatable  and 
falutary  to  one  animal,  is  downright  poifon  to  another.  This 
is  a  matter  more  and  more  explored,  recognifed,  and  under: 
flood.  There  .are  fome  people  to  whom  the  fmell  of  the  po- 
tatoe,  if  Tts  gafes  and  waetry  part  be  net  completely  extricated, 
is  extremely  naufeous.  This  is  manifeftly  an  indication  that  to 
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fuch  perfons  the  potatoe  cannot  be  a  falutary  food  without  due 
and  careful  preparation.  In  the  proverb,  ‘  What  is  one  man's 
I  meat  is  another  man's  poifon,'  there  is  lefs  exaggeration  than 

is  commonly  imagined. 

j  After  all,  we  readily  admit,  that  the  potatoe  is  a  very  good 
loaf  of  nature's  baking,  and  very  eafily  prepared,  with  very  little 
care  or  (kill.  And  as  to  its  medicinal  virtues,  we  doubt  not 
but  that  it  may  bear  a  competition  with  moft  of  the  tin<Slures, 
irops,  and  pills,  of  the  chymifts  and  druggifts. 


RT.  yil.  .  Sme  Account  of  the  Mar  ant  or  Indian  Arrow  Root\ 
in  which  it  is  conftdered  and  recommended  as  a  Subjiitute  for 
Starch  prepared  from  Corn.  By  Thomas  Ryder,  pp.  32.  8vo« 
Bell,  No.  148,^  Oxford  Street.  London,  1796. 


IS. 


NGENipUS  men  have,  at  different  periods,  extra£l'ed  a 
/  ftarchy  matter  from  various  fubftances.  The  ftarch  made  of 
[otatoes  difcolours  the  linen  it  was  intended  to  preferve.  Starch, 
ays  our  author,  has  alfo  been  procured  from  rice,  and  may  be 
rom  every  farina!ceous  vegetable.  , 

*  But  a  famine  has  been  in  India— why  call  the  food  of  man  to 
le  ufe  of  luxury  ? '  Rather  add  than  diminifh.  Let  nutrition  take 
i  due  courfe.* 

*  There  is  alfo  a  pofitive  exception  to  the  (larch  from  rice,  fimilar 
I  the  produdlion  of  all  ill-made  ftarch,  with  another  conjunS', 
riftinc  aridity.  It  yields  a  ftarch  more  by  compunction  than  by  na- 
^re;  its  cementing  principle  falls  only  becaufe  it  cannot  retain. 

*  The  arrow-root  ftarch  is  obtained  from  a  plant  which  only  wants 
btedion  to  be  brought  into  notice.  It  infringes  not  on  the  Yoo4 
1  man,  nor  will  it  perplex  ingenuity  with  uncertain'  experiment. 

‘  The  account,  therefore,  which  I  have  given  of  this  plant  will 
tely  juftify  me  in  recommending  it  to  mercantile  men  as  an  bbjeCl 
■commercial  fpeculation ;  to  the  Weft  India  planter  as  an  article 
‘  domellic  oeconomy,  as  well  as  of  beneficial  produce ;  to  the  board 
agriculture  for  their  minute  inveftigation ;  and  to  the  parliament 
as  an  article  of  its  more  enlarged  confideration  and  encou- 
^eraent.?  ’  • 

^ur  author  ufes  other  arguments  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
^ranta  that  are  not  unworthy  of  attention.  B>it,  after  all, 
lather  the  confumption  of  wheat  and  other  grain  may  not  be 
jened  more  by  the  cultivation  of  the  fugar-cane  (which 
>fds  nourifliment  direiSlly.as  well  as  indirerSlly  as  an  article  of 
inercc),  is  a  matter  that  may ^  be  doubted.  And  this  we 
hmmend  to  thofc  .who  "are  better  judges  of  the  matter  than 
lare.  •*'  ‘  ^  ‘  ‘ 

Art* 
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Art.  VIII.  An  EJfaj  on  Indtgejiion  and  its  Confequincis\  tr 
Advice  to  Perfons  affeiied  with  Debility  of  the  Digefiivi  Orga^ 
Nervous  Difordersy  Gouty  Dropfyy  -  Wherein  Rules  art 
pointed  out  refpeSJing  Diety  RegimeUy  and  Air  j  illujlrated  with 
Cafes  to  prove  the  Effetis  of  a  new  Medicincy  recommended  Jtr 
the  Cure  thereof y  ejiahlijhed  upon' Sixteen  Tears  extcnfive  Prat. 
'  iice.  Alfoy  Remarks  on  Sea  or  Cold  Bathingy  necejfary  to  it 
known  by  every  (Valetudinarian  and  Convalefcent  y  'dijlinguljhl^ 
the  tarticular  States  of  the  Conftiiution  in  which  the  Uje  ^ 
Bathing  will  be  found  jalutary  or  pernicious.  Likewife  expkih 
ifig  the  Reafin  why  infpiring  the  Sea  Air  contributes  more  to  ik 
Recovery  of  Health  than  that  of  Cities  and  Inland  Places.  Ej 
R,  Squirrel^  M.  D.  pp.  1 10.  8vo.  Sold  by  the  Author, 
No.  7*,  Denmark  Street,  Soho,  London. 

T N  this  effay  we  find  many  remarks  that  are  very  judicious  and 
^  ureful,  but  not  new;  and  fomething  alfo  that  is  new;  but 
concerning  whofe  utility  or  good  effedls,  to  the  extent  alleged, 
we  cannot  but  entertain  a  confiderable  degree  of  fcepticiim. 
The  manifeft  objeft  of  this  publication  is  to  recommend  a  ccr 
tain  medicine,  under  the  name  of  Tonic  Powders,  whofe  vir 
tues  are  attefted  by  Mr.'Speed,  No.  138,  Long  Acre;  Marj 
Hodges,  No.  3,  Grofs  Lane,  Long  Acre;  Mr.  J,  Smith, 
No.  39,  Layftall  Street; 'Mr.  Feaft,  No.  10,  Brownlow Street; 
.William  Dealtry,  Mary  LufFman,  John  Carter,  &c.  &c.  to  the 
number  of  fixteen  witnefles,  place  of  abode  duly  marked.  The 
credibility  of  thofe  good  people  we  do  not  call  in  queftion;  but 
we  do  not  fuppofe  that  they,  any  more  than  men  of  liberal  and 
learned  education,  are  exempted  from  the  very  common  dang 
of  miftakin^  a  collateral  efFe<^  for  a  caufe.  * 

Dr.  Squirrel  feems  to  be  very  fenfible  of  the  happy  influen 
of  temperance,  exercife,  and  fre(h  air ;  all  of  which  he  1 
doubt  preferibes  to  his  patients  at  the  fame  time  with  his  Tonk 
without  which,  perhaps,  his  advice,  with  regard  to  thofe  impor 
tant  particulars,  would  be  lefs  regarded.  And  that  this  iS) 
the  true  fpirit  and  intent  of  his  publication,  is  render 
probable,  and  reduced  almoff  to  a  certainty,  by  the  judicio 
pains  he  takes  to  recommend  a  proper  regimen  in  the  ufe  of  t 
non-naturals ;  but  particularly  by  what  be  fays  at  the  bottom 
page  30 :  ‘  I  have  known  many  cafes  of  the  gout,  confirm 
^^in  the  habit,  and  concretions  in  the  joints,  efFedually  cui 
‘  by  the  ufe  of  the  Tonic  Powders  and  Drops,  joined  with , 

*  mufcular  motim  and  fevere  bodily  labour.*  If  it  be  really 
Squirrel’s  intention  to  allure  invalids  in  this  manner  to  obfer 
a  proper  regimen,  as  the>  phyfician  did  who  made  his 
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gtiUc  round  a  city,  every  morning  in  fearch  of  an  invaluable 
amulet  which  he  pretended  to  have  loft^  we  approve  his  inno¬ 
cent  and  not  uningenious  ftratagem.  If  in  what  he  declares^ 
that  though  his  medicine  has  not  ^  cured  every  difeafe  for  which 
<  be  has  prefcribed  it,'  owing  to  its  being^  perfectly  incurable/ 
&c.  p*  14)  he  be  in  earneft,  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  has  not 
duly  ftudied.  the  vaft  variety  and  complication  of  difeafes,  nor 
the  wonderful  diveriity  of  particular  habits  and  conftitutions. 

•  There  is  yet  another  fuppoAtion  that  we  may  be  allowed  to 
make.  Perhaps  there  is,  in  the  prefent  publication,  fomewhat 
of  what  is.  called  quackery.  Even  on  this  fuppoAtion  wc  And 
fomething  to  commend  in  Dr.  Squirrel.  His  method  of  allur¬ 
ing  the  conAdence  of  poor  ignorant^  people  by  difcourAng  fo 
fenfibly  of  air  and  exercife,  &c.  is  very  artful.  It  is  Amilar  to 
that  of  Mr.  SpilA^ury,  who  prefaces  his  own  recommendations 
of  his  Antifcorbutic  Drops  by  long  encomiums  on  the  fupreme* 
blcffing  of  health ;  without  which  there  can  be  no  folid  fub- 
lunary  enjoyment.  A  man  fo  found  in  morality  can  fcarcely 
bcfuppofed  to  be  an  impoftcr  in  medicine.  It  is  thus,  too,  that 
Dr.  Hawes  draws  attention  to  real  nine  times  dyed  blue  Aannel 
by  his  efforts  for  the  propagation  of  Chriftianity.  In  all  thefe 
artifices  one  may  obferve  a  very  deep  inAght  into  th^  human 
heart  and  mind. 

Dr.  Squirrel  is  fufficiently  indulgent  to  his  patients  in  refpe£i; 
of  meats  as  well  as  drinks;  for  which  we  are  far  from  Anding 
fault  with  him  ;  as  we  fufpedl  thefe  to  be  more  falutary,  as  well 
as  more  palatable,  than  his  Tonic  Powders.  But  he  is  in  an  error 
when  he  recommends  for  dinner,  among  other  difhes,  Iamb  and 
veal,  as  food  of  eafy  digeftion.  From  the  vifcous  or  gelatinous 
oature  of  veal  and  lamb,  they  are  lefs  eafy  of  digeftion  than  beef 
and  mutton. 


,  > 

Aar.  IX.  A  Pra£fical  EJfay  on  a  certain  Difeafe  of  the  Bones 
termed  NecroAs**  Illujirated  with  Six  Plates.  By  fames 
Bujfell^  F.  ’R.  S.  Edinb.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur^' 
geonsj  and  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  pp.  209. 
Small  8vo.  4s*  Robinfons.  London,  1794* 

JT^HOUGH  Edinburgh  has  not  been  backward  in  favouring 
^  the  world  with  complete  fyftems  of  furgery,  yet  it  muft 
Re  admitted,  that  in  this,  more  than  in  any  other  branch  of  me¬ 
dicine,  her  talent  at  reafoning  has  outrun  her  patient  inveftiga- 
*ion  of  '  This  may  perhaps  appear  the  more  ftriking  to 

I  Londoners,  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  being  checked  by 
iRe  diligence^  accuracy^  and  philofophic  fcepticifm,  of  a  Hunter. 
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The  work  before  us  has  a  very  confiderable  (bare  of  merit.  Its 
ftylc  is  perfpicuous  and  eafy,  its  expreffions  well  chofen ;  its  ar¬ 
rangement  juft.  Had  the  author  confined  himfelf  to  a  deferip. 
tion  of  fa6ts  of  which  he  has  made  himfelf- complete  mafter,  hit 
communication  would  have  prpved  the  more  valuable,  as  not 
being  likely  to  lead  the  ftudent  aftrav.  After  this  acknowledg. 
menc,  we  hope  to  be  acquitted  of  partiality  if  we  only  fele^ 
thofe  paflages  to  which  we  objedl:.  This  we  do,  not  only  for 
tHe  benefit  of  our  readers,  to  whom  we  warmly  recommend  the 
perufal  of  the  performance,  but  of  the  author  alfo,  whofe  la- 
hours,  we  truft,'  will  be  improved  by  a  future  edition. 

The  term  nccrofis  {hould  have  been  omitted  altogether.  The 
author  acknowledges  himfelf  unable  to  define  it.  .  If  it  means 
any  thing,  it  means  the  death  of  the  bone  or  part  feparated, 
Now  the  author  has  (hewn  that  this  is  not  always  the  cafe, 
Mr.  Hunter,  with  more  accuracy,  ufed  to  diftinguifh  between 
caries  and  ulceration.  Among  the  proofs  that  the  new-fdrnjcd 
bone  is  not  derived  from  the  periofteum,  .we  are  told  that 
•  almoft  every  part  of  the  body  feems  capable  of  being  converted 
^  into  bone  by  the  operation  of  difeafe.^  That  the  new  bone  is 
not  formed  from  the  periofteum,  was  proved  by  our  author  be. 

.  fore,  and  derives  no  illuftratidn  frond  the  laft-mentioned  fad; 

becaufe,  as  he  obferves,  thefe  changes  in  other  parts  of,thc  body 
'  are  the  operation  of  difeafej  whereas,  in  the  prefent  inftance, 
it  is  the  operation  of  a  curative  procefs,  by  which  a  feparated  part 
is  replaced  or  its  lofs  provided  for. 

The  author  deferibes,  with  much  accuracy,  the  manner  in 
which  the  loofe  piece  of  bone  is  feparated  and  paftes  through  the 
new  covering  of  ofleous  matter.  This  he  very  prudently  docs 
without  hinting  at  the  procefs  by  which  it  is  accomplifbed.  In 
attempting  to  account  for.  the  difappearance  of  the  divided  parr, 
where  it  is  not  thrown  off,  he  runs  into  fo  many  phyfiological 
errors,  that  they  can  have  no  other  cfFedl  than  to  furprife  us  at 
his  accuracy  in  other  refpefts  : 


*  As  to  the  caufes  which  efFedt  the  deftruflion  of  the  fequeftra,  it 
is  plain  that  only  a  fmall.  proportion  of  it  can  be  deftroyed  while  it 
remains  in  its  natural  place,  united  at  both  extremities  with  the  per¬ 
manent  portions  of  the  original  bone ;  and  that,  after  its'ftparaiion, 
it  is  removed  from  the  ordinary  fphece  of  aftion  of  the  living  parts 
of  the  fyftem ;  fo  that  it  mull  then  decay  from  fome  other  caufe.  The 
internal  and  fofter  parts  difappear  firfi,  and  probably  owe  their  decay 
to  the  fpontaneous  decompofition  which  all  parts  of  the  body  natu¬ 
rally  undergo,  when  they  are  deprived  of  life,  «tnd  detached  from 
the  fyftem.  The  gradual  operation  of  thefe  unieen  cagfes  is  perhaps 
fufficient  to  accomplilh  the  deftruftioo  of  the  fequeftra  in  moft  cafes* 
At  the  fame  time,*  their  adtion  is  doubtleis  very  much  promoted,  asd 
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tic  procefs  of  diffolation  very  greatly  accelerated,  by  the  folvent 
p(^cr  of'the  purulent  matter  which  furrounds  the  fequeflra.  For 
^conftant  maceradon  facilitates  the  fpontaneous  decompofition  of 
the  detached  bone,  and,  by  reducing  it  to  a  fluid  ftatc,  prepares  it 
to  be  removed  by  abforption,  or  to  be  waftied  along  with  ’ the  dif- 
charging  matter.’ 

In  anfwer  to  this  ingenious  fet  of  falfe  deductions  from  fallc' 
premifes,  we  muft  juft  obferve,  thjit  no  fpontaneous  decompo-*' 
ition  takes  place  of  bone  under  circumftances  much  more  fa¬ 
vourable  for  that  procefs^  within  a  period  too  long  for  the  ftouteft 
patient  to  furvive.  Nor  is  there  any  folvent  property  in  the  pu- 
ulcnt  matter  which  furrounds  the  fequeftra.  In.  a  word,  we 
lave  to  obferve,  that  this  conftant  maceration,  without  expefure 
oair,  does  not  facilitate  the  fpontaneous  .decompofition  of  the 
tuched  bone,  .and  that  its  reduction  to  a  fluid  ftate  is  not  at  all 
leceflary  to  prepare  it  for  abforption. 


RT.  X.  Objervations  concerning  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  the 
Venereal  L^ijeafe,  Intended  to  guard  the  Ignorant  and  Unwary 
aiainft  the  baneful of  that  injidious  Malady.  With  an 
Jpp^lxy .  containing  a  Lijl  of  the  rnojl  approved  Medicines  now 
i^ed  Jn  the  Cure  of  this  Difordtr ;  alfa  their  Dofes^  Manner  of 
ApphcaiioPij  ista  By  fVilliai^  Buchan^  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Phyjicians.^  Edinburgh ;  and  Author  of  the 
domejiic  Medicine*  pp.  248.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  Chapman.  Lon¬ 
don,  1796.  .  .1 

pHE'principal  defign*  of '‘the,  work  before  usf’ is  to"^fulfil  the 


benevolent  intentions  ej^effedin  the.  title,* by  pointing  out,’, 
the  youngs  artd  .inexperienced,  the  deceptions  daily  pra6tifed, 
the  trCatrnent.pf  the  venereal  difeafe,  by  quacks  and  ignorant 
etenders;  andt.by  laying  before  them,  in  plain  £ngli(b,  the 
wal  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  principles  of  cure.  The  at-  ' 
Ppt  is  certainly  praife- worthy  5  and  we  think' Dr.  Buchan 
h  in.  this  publication,  furnifhed  the  inexperienced  youth*  with  * 
toy  . good  dire£lions,  both' moral  and  medical.  He  points  oUt  ^ 
^  ufual  methods  of  treating  the  difeafe  with  accuracy  ;  and  al- 
^gh  we  do*  mot  perceive  much  new  matter,*  yet ‘we  oUerye  ^ 
very  pertinent  remarks.  ^ 

In  page  ti  of  his  preliminary  obfervations  he  obferVes,  . 

'  Unfortunately  for  thofe  who  labour  under  the  venereal  difeafe, 
^tment  has  fallen  into  bad  hands.  Not  only  quacks  of  all  dc* 
options  undertake  to  cure  it,  but  every  idle  fellow  who  does  not  - , 
H)fe  to  follow  Tome  ufefur  empIoymehtV  fcts  up  for  a  doftor, 
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afliimes  fome  well  known  name>  and  advertifes  an  infallible  remedy  fof 
the  venereal  difeafe.  The  apothecary's  man*  or  even  the  apothe. ! 
cary's  man’s  man,^  often  pafles  for  an  adept  in  curing  this  malady. 
Nor  is  it  uncommon  for  the'fellow  who  brulhed  the  forgeon’s  coat, 
or  cleaned  his  fhop>  to  flep  into  his  mader’s  (boes,  ana  fbmetii&q 
into  his  chariot,  by  his  pretended  ikill  in  curing  the  lues  venerea. : 
Thefe  nod  rum -mongers  not  only  fell  the  fame  medicines  to  all  thev 
patients,  however  widely  their  fymptoms  may  differ;  but,  unfono. 
nately  'for  them,  the  nodrum  often  does  not  contain  a  (ingle  grab  of 
what  we  know  to  be  abfolutely  necelTary  for  their  cure. 

^  The  credulity  of  mankind,  in  regard  to  medicine,  is  truly  alio, 
nilhing.  Even  thofe  who  aifed  to  be  fceptical  in  other  matters,  are 
the  eafy  dupes  of  every  pretender  to  a  fecret  medicine :  they  will 
negled  the  advice  of  the  mod  ikilfal  phyfician,  and  run  after  the 
ignorant  quack,  becaufe  he  promiles  them  a  fudden  cure ;  but,  alar! 
mis  fudden  cure,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  turns  out  to  be  no  cure  at 
all,  and  the'difeafe  is  by  this  means  trifled  with,' till  it  becomes  alto, 
gether  incurable.’ 

We  have  already  faid,  that  our  author’s  doctrine  is  delivered 
in  plain  £ngli(h ;  and  it  is  well  knpwn  that  he  entertains  great 
enmity  to  a  Latin  prefeription,  which,  he  thinks,  encourages 
quackery,  &c.  &c.  Now,  our  opinion  is,  that,  when  the  lady 
and  private' gentleman  are  as  well  qualified  to  diftinguifh  one 
difeafe  from  another,  and  the  fymptoms  of  difeafes  from  the 
difeafes  themfelyes,  as  the  intelligent  author  of  the  Domeftk 
Medicine ;  that  then  Englifh  pretcriptions  will  be  ufeful ;  and 
that,  until  then,  we  (ball  have  our  doubts  refpedting  thek 
utility. 

In  page  96  Dr*  Buchan  obferves, 

/.I  do  BOt  meiB  to  recommend  the  old  and  juftlv  exploded  prac* 
tj^  of  exhibiting  mercury  fo  as  to  raife  a  violent  mlivadon.  Tbit 
was  produftive  of  many  bad  conrequences,  and  is  by  no  means  oe< 
ceflary.  All  the  purpofes  of  mercury  may  be  anfwered  in  a  mock 
mOder  way;  I  mean,  by  a  gentle  falivation,  or  a  moderate  de^ 
of  forenefs  of  the  mouth,  being  kept  up  for  a  confiderable  lengboi 
time. 

*  If  man  could  keep  up  a  medium  he  would  be  perfefl ;  but  thtf 
is  not  in  his  nature :  he  flies  from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  s 
.equally  wrong  in  both.  This  has  been  ftriAly  the  cafe  with  regan 
CO  the  exhibition  of  mercury.  Many  conflitutions  were  ruined  bf 
pulhing  it  too  far ;  and  now  efTeds  equally  hurtful  are  produced  froi 
Its  being  too  fparingly  adminiftered.  We  are  therefore  to  follows 
middle  courfe,  and,  if  poflible,  to  avoid  the  bad  confequences  ariiii^S 
from  either  of  the  extremes.* 

In  page  152.  when  fpeaking  of  the  treatment,  of'  infants,  on 
author  advifes  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  calomel  to.be  given  tbr» 

or  four  times  a  day}  which  we  think  a  preparation  of 
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ific  too  ftrong,  or  too  (limulating,  to  be  given  at  this  early 
«e.  Indee<Ji  we  hav^  often  found,  that  the  pure  mercury, 
^en  rubbed  down  and  Iheathed  by  a  large  quantity  of  the  mu> 
ilage  of  gum  arabic,  has  even  proved  too  ftimulating ;  and  has 
uired  the  addition  of  an  opiate  to  prevent  it  from  running 
by  the  bowels.  Yet  the  latter  is  the  mildeft  preparation  of 
rcury;  and^  we  think,  by  far  the  beft  for  patients  of  this 

fcription. 

The  Do^or,  at  page  241,  when  fpeaking  of  mercury  as  the 
Ilf' fnecific.  of  whira  we  are  alfo  convinced,  obferves,  verv 


I 


ly'fpccific,  of  which  wc  are  alfo  convinced,  obferves,  very 
opcrly,  in  a  note, 


1 


Wc  every  day  hear  that  the  lues  venerea  has  been  cured  by  me- 
cloes  that  did  not  conuin^a  fingle  grain  of  mercury.  There  is 
on>  however  to  fufpeft  that  thele  cures  are,  like  thofe  of  the  bite 
mad  dog,  only  performed  where  the  infeAioh  had  never  been 
municated.'  Among  the  medicines  puffed  off,  at  prefent,  for 
ring  the  lues  venerea,  is  Vclno*s  Vegetable  Syrup :  I  have  fecn 
dent. proofs  of  the  inefficacy  of  this  medicine,  to  be  able  to  de- 
tbac  it  will  not  cure  the  lues  venerea.’  ,  / 


r«iti 


The  medical  praftitioner  will  find  this  publication  not  un* 
}rthy  of  a  perufal.  With  regard  to  the  utility  of  this  or  any 
licr  popular  trad  or  fyftena  of  medicine  to  the  unlearned,  we 
re  our  doubts.  ,  For  it  will  be  found,  that  in  thofe  countries 
e  the  preicriptions  of  medical  books,  as  well  as  the  books 
fclves,  are  generally  written  in  the  vernacular  language, 
the  men  and  the  women  are,  every  one  of  them,  quacks : 
example,  the  French;  who,  being  all  doftors,  are  very 
pleafant  patients.  •  We  prefume,  there  are  few  phyficians  who 

enot  rather  attend  twenty  Englifh,  who  have  never  read 
glifh  receipt,  than  one  Frenchman  who  has  an  hundred 
h  preferiptions,  for  every  difeafe,  in  his  pocket-book, 
d,  in  general,  a  Frenchman  fo  intermixes  his  own  receipts 
thofe  of  his  medical  attendant,  as  to  defeat  the  beft  dire£ted 
of  cure. 

TheDo£for  fpeaks  much  of  the  ignorance  of  apothecaries 
ftants  and  boys.  We  have  nothing  to  objed  to  our  author’s 
5ures  on  this  fubjeft.  We  believe  them  to  be,  too  often, 
Ideferved;  and  we  greatly  applaud  the  practice  of  Dr.  Bu* 
*  who  feldom  gives  a  medicine  without  feeing  it  made  up, 
never  to  a  venereal  patient.’— But  are  matters  better  ma* 
by  cbemifts  to  whom  people,  who^  on  the  ftrength  of  po« 
publications  of  the  kind  before  us,  become  their  own 
ciaiis,  naturally  apply  for  the  medical  fubftances  prefcril^d  ^ 
not  the  cbemifts  boys  ufually  more  ignorant  than  even 

apothecaries 


22^  Sheldrake  on  DiJlcrUom  of  the  Legs  of  Children. 

apothecaries  boys  ?  Is  it  not  known  that  ailifl’ants  are  fometimc! 
called  into  chemifts  ihops  from  the  plough  r  and  that  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  theie  fometimes  fcarcely  underftand  Englifh  prc. 
fcriptions  ?  Do  not  Englifh  preferiptions  encourage  people  to 
go  to  the  moft  ignorant  pretenders  to  pharmacy  to  have  theni 
prepared  ?  if  they  were  in  Latin,  thofe  illiterate  boys,  vvho 
are  more  apt  to  comrliit"  blunders  than  a  well-educated  apothc. 
cary’s  boy,  could  not  read  them,  and  make  them  up ;  and  there, 
fofc  fo  many  miftakes  could  not  happen.  So  that,  on  tbs 
whole,  thinking  well,  and  wifliing  well,  both  to  Dr.  Buchan 
and  his  book;  we  advife  invalids  rather  to  give  a  guinea  to  the 
Dpflor,  or  to  youhg  Dr.  Buchan,  his  fob,  for  advice,  than  to 
purchafe  this  publication  at  lefs  than  one  fourth  of  that  expcnce. 


Art.  XI.  Olfervations  on  the  Caufes  of  Difiortions  of  the  Lqi 
9f  Children^  and  the  Confequences  of  the  pernicious  Aleans 
rally  ufed  with  the  Intention  of  curing  them ;  whk  Cafes  to  pmt 
the  Efficacy  of  a  Method  of  Cure  invented  and  pra^ijed  only  jy 
T.  Sheldrake^  Trufs^maker  to  the  WeJiminJler^  Hojpital  and  Mary 
U-Bone^  Infirmary,  pp.  95.*  8vo/Egcrton.  ."London,  1794. 


This,  work  confumes  .many  pages  in  animadverting  on  the 

m/ar*  lion  tool  /»/\r»#'ri%/Arc  rS 


defeats  of  other  operators,  and  ^mechanicaL  contrivers  ol 
inflruments,  for  what  is  called  the  club  foot,  &c.  icc^  There 
are  plates  that  exhibit  an  explanation  of  what .  the  writer  ad- 
vahees.  Ckfes  follow,  with  the  refpedlable  names  of  John  Hun^ 
tef^The  ingenious.  Mr,  Lynn,  Dr.  Turnbull,  and  Mr.  Knight, 
whofe  profeflional  refpedfability  is  well  known. 

J.  The  author  fuppofes  the  clubbed  foot  to  be  owing  to  com 
preflion  of  the  foetus  in  utero. 

II. ^  The  cure  fhould  be  attempted  as  early  as  poiTible  after 

birth,'  before  offiiication  be  completed  after  which  he  thinb 
the  cure  uncertain.  v, 

III.  Th  is,'  the  author  declares,  is  efFe£ted  by  the  ufe  of  elaftic 
bandages,  which  he  . in  vented^  and  with  much  labour  has  improv^ 

The  incurvation  of  the  bones  of  -the  leg  are  confidered,  with 
an  explanatory  plate. 


I 


In  cbnfidering  this  work,  it  is  neceffary  to  remember,  that 
figulus figulum  odit'j  one  trufs- maker  another:  but,  oh  examim* 
tion.  It  mull  be  confefTed  that  Mr.  Sheldrake’^  obfervatlons  are 
reasonable,  and  that  the  intentions  of  the  elaftic  .bandages  feem 
plauftble.  The  incurvations  of  the  bones  of  the  .leg  certainly 
require  mechanical  contrivances  to  remove  .their  deformities; 


reauire  mecnanical  contrivances  to  remove  .their  rietormitic^* 
ana  if,  on  experience,  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Sheldrake  be  found 
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fuperior  to  thofe  hitherto  ufed,  he  will  merit  the  approbation 
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ill  mankind.*  .A  cornparative  view,  and  compairative  fa(3s,  can 
alone  determine  the  fuperior  utility  of  cither.  The  .apparatus  for 
the  curved  fpine  (hould  undergo  a  candid  trial  in  hofpitals,  jointly 
with  the  cauftics  recommended  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  PQttj 
which  application,  we  are  concerned  to  fayi  has  not  anfwered 
the  good  intents  clothe  original  author,  in  many  inftances. 


Art.  XII*  Look  before  you  leap ;  or^  A  few  Hints  to  fuch  Ari 
tifansj  Mechanics,^  Labourers^  Farmers^  and  Hiijbandmen^ 
are  deftrous  of  emigrating  to  America ;  being  a  genuine  CoUeSiion 
ef  Letters,  from  Perfons  who  have  emigrated  \  containing  Re^^ 
tnarks^  Notes  and  Anecdotes^  political^  philofophicaL  biographical^ 
and  literary^  of  the  prefent  States  Situation^  Population^  ProJpediSy 
and  Advantages^  of  America  \  together  with  the  Reception^  Sue* 
cefsy  Mode  of  Life^  Opinions  and  Situation^  of  many  Characters 
who  have  emigrated^  particularly  to  the  Federal  City  of  IVaJhing^ 
ton.  Ulujirative  of  the  prevailing  Practice  of  indentings  and 
demonftrative  of  the  Natures  EffeCtSs  and  ConJcquenceSs  of  that 
public  Delufion.  pp.  144.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Row,  Walker,  and 
Barker.  London,  179^* 

^HERE  never  was  a  period  in  which  it  was  fo  well  .under« 
^  ftood  that  wealth  conlifts  in  induftry,  and  that  money. is,  in 
ia3,only  a  mark  or  fign  of  the  value  of  labour,  as  the  prefent.  In 
America  particularly,  a  world  uncultivated  for  the  greater  part^ 
and  not  yet  fully  explored,  this  truth  is  apparent  and  'ftriking* 
Speculations  are  made,  in  the  purchafe  of  lands  and  in  the 
building  of  towns,  which  turn  chiefly  on  the  means  pf  com¬ 
manding  labour  and  inviting  inhabitants ;  whence  it  has  natu- 
nlly  happened,  that  the  advantages  to  be  expeded  from .  fettling 
in  America  have  been  fet  forth  in  a  ftrong,  and,  in  many  in¬ 
ftances,  a  delufive.  light*  And  this  exaggeration,  concurring 
with  a  natural  reftleflnefs  and  dirpofition  to  change,  has  often 
fvduced  men  and  families  into  flfuations  of  greater  diftrefs  thaii 
tbofe  that  they  had  ra(bly  abandoned.  The  author  of  the 
farmers  LeUerSs  and  other  writers,  reprefent  only  the  fair  face 
i  things.  The  prefent  publication  difclofes  the  rougheft  fea- 
ares,  and  carries  its  delineations  to  the  verge  of  caricature. 

Our  author,  in  a  preface,  deferibes  the  condition  of  fociety 
a  America  as  far  from  being  inviting,  but,  on  the  contrary. 
^  extretnely  forbidding,  to  Engliflunen,  .to  Scotchmen,  and 
to  Irilhmen.  And  be  cautions  his  reader  againft  the  un- 
^  and  fraudulent  pradices  of  a  fet  of  men  that  infeft  this  me^ 
aWG.  REV.  VOL.  XXVII.  MARCH  1 796*  R  tTOpoliS^ 
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tropolity  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom)  and'  whom  he  calli 

American  crimps : 

« 

•  One  fpecies  of  abje6t  mifery  confequent  upon  emigration  haj 
been  hitherto  unnoticed — but  to  the  iabourirg  poor  it  is  tri!ni<“ndoufly 
awfoU  and  pregnant  with  horrors  of  the  moft  unprecedented  nature. 
I  mean  the  cuftom  of  indentings  or,  to  fpeak  perhaps  more  precifely, 
of  buying  a  voluntary  exile  and  a  bitter  flavery.  Thofe  voracious 
harpies  of  whom,  in  this  prcfice,  we  have  had  already  too  much  oc. 
cafion  to  make  mention,  are  in  the  habits  of  ftimulating  the  labour¬ 
ing  poor  tocrofs  the  Atlantic  upon  an  indenture— by  which  they  bind 
themfelves  for  a  certain  term,  from  two  to  feven  years,  as  the  in. 
dented  fervants  of  an  aul^ere  captain  or  imperious  landholder;  whofe 
only  objeA  is  to  derive  a  profit  from  their  misfortuncr  and  to  ag. 
grandife  himfelf  at  the  expence  of  induftry  in  didrefs.  Thefe  con- 
trads  have  been  common  on  the  coalls  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  for 
feme  time;  but  lately,  even  the  metropolis  is  inlefled  with  them,  and 
the  panders  of  American  opulence  walk  unblulhing  to  pradtiie  their 
delufions  through  the  (Irects  of  London. 

‘  The  fituations  of  the  unfortunate  labourers  who  fall  into  their 
bands  may  be  in  fome  degree  conceived,  but  cannot  be  eafily  de* 
feribed.  They  are  fometimes  employed  on  the  coafts,  but  more  gc. 
nerally  fent  into  the  interior,  where  every  fpecies  of  brutal  infolencc 
and  overbearing  tyranny  is  exercifed  upon  their  feelings.  Sold  upon 
their  landing  to  a  lordly  planter,  unable  to  refeue  themfelves  from 
flavery,  finking  daily  deeper  into  debt,  their  days  embittered  b/ 
hard  labour  and  fevere  treatment, .their  nights  harafled  by  crud 
though  fruitlefs  reflexion,  they  drop'  filently  into  the  oblivious  grave, 
the  miferable  viftims  of  interelled  delufion. — What  terms  (hall  the 
Indignation  of  Britain  invent,  or  where,  in  the  treafures  of  reproach, 
Aall  (he  find  epithets  fufficiently  imprellive  to  addrefs  the  vultureswho 
thus  prey  upon  her  vitals  ?  And  what  mult  the  honed  mind  think  of 
that  boafted  land  of  liberty  where  this  fpecies  of  l^gal Jla^e^y  is  prac- 
tifed  with  impunity,  and  countenanced  by  public  example  ?  VVhere 
IS  the  labourer's  hope  ?  What  is  the  hulbandman's  proteftion,  who, 
unable  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  voyage,  (hips  himfelf  indented 
or  indebted  with  an  American  captain  ?  Let  the  following  dory  ex 
plain'  the  too  melancholy  anfwcr.' 

He  then  goes  on  to  tell  the  ftory  of  a  labouring  man  and  his 
wife  who  entered  into  an  indenture  with  the  captain  of  an  Ame- 
fican  veflel,  bound  for  Philadelphia ;  and  who,  after  being 
amufed  with'falfs  promifes,  and  running  unavoidably,  in  his  cir 
cpmftances,  into  debt,  was  obliged  to  indent  himfelf  for  ei^l 
fears  to  a  South  Carolina  planter.— He  particularly  points  out  a 
tvholefale  agent  in  this  crimping  bufinefs  in  Bloomfbury  Square 
*  Oh  this  palTage  we  have  to  obferVe,  that  the  fpecies  of  mife 
which'  our  author  deferibes  has  not*  been,  as  he  fuppof 
^  hitherto  unnoticed,’  but  pointed  out  in  various  publicatio 
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of  various  fiiapes  and  fizes,  noticed  in  this  Journal  again  and 
again;  although  we  think  it  proper  to  bring  fo  important  a  fad 
from  time  to  time  under  the  eye  of  the  public. 

The  dodf  ine  held  forth  in  his  preface  he  confirms  by  a  feries 
of  letters,,  to  the  number  of  thirteen,  from  different  tradefmen 
who  had  emigrated  from  this  country;  and  one  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  went  over  to  invert  his  property  in  American  lands. 
There  is  one  falfehood  induftrioufly  propagated  by  thofe  who 
wi(h  to  allure  tradefmen  and  others  to  America,  which  fets  their 
lhamelefs  artifices  in  a  very  rtriking  light,  and  which  is  expofed, 
again  and  again,  in  thcle  letters.  'I  he  Rev.  W.  Winterbotbam, 
in  his  Hirtory  of  America,  Vol.  II.  p.  72,  fays, 

^  At  the  clofc  of  the  year  1792  ihoft  of  the  ftrccts  of  Wafliington 
were  run,  and  the  fquares  divided  into  lots.  The  canal  was  partly  dug, 
und  the  greateib  part  of  the  materials  provided  for  the  public  buildings, 
which  are  entiiely  of  freellone  polilhed,  and  are  now  carrying  on  with 
all  poffible  expedition.  Several  private  houfes  were  erc6ted,and  a  great 
many  lots  were  preparing  to  build.  T'be  city  no^  makes  a  noble  ap^ 
fearancef  many  of  the  public  buildings  bdng  in  great  forwardnefs,  or 
jmijhid,  and  a  great  number  of  houfes  built.  In  the  month  of  June 
laft,  eleven  thoufand  arti^cers,  befides  labourers,  were  employed  in 
the  different  works.'  "  " 

And  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  Thurfday,  Jan.  28,  1796,  is 
the  following  paragraph,  for  the  infertion  of  which  by  fome 
crimp  the  author  by  no  means  carts  any  refletSfion  on  the  editor: 

*  The  magnificent  city  of  Wafhington,  in  America,  has  already 
‘seven  thousand  houses,  built  in  a  very  handfome  rtyle  j 
‘  and  they  continue  building’in  a  very  rapid  manner.* 

But  all  the  well-informed  writers  who  have  occafion  to  mention 
Wafhington, concur  in  their  reports  that  ‘  the  cityof  Wafhingtoh, 
‘  which  is  to  be  the  feat  of  the  American  legiflature  in  the  year 
‘  1800,  at  prefent  does  not  contain  forty  brick  houfes,  and  thefe 
‘  not  half  finilhed  ;  that  the  remainder  are  wooden  houfes  of  a 
•‘  very  bad  kind  ;  and  that  the  five  rtreets,  fo  pompoufly  laid  out 

*  in  the  map,  are  avenues  cut  through  the  woods^  with  hot  a  fo- 
‘  litary  houfe  (landing  in  cither  of  them.* 

*  I'his  place  is  the  mere  whim  of  the  Prefident  of  the  United 
States,  and  lies  contiguous  to  hts  own  efrate.  Notwithftanding  what 
Aay  be  averred  to  -  the  contrary,  I  think  he  has  manifefted  a  great 
portion  of  vanity  in  the  ardent  defire  he  has  expreffed  in  wiihing  to 
perpetuate  his  name  by  building  a  metropolis  under  ib  many  diiad- 
nntages,  both  in  refped  of  climate  and  fituation.  During  his  life 
k  may,  out  of  tcompliment  to  him,  be  carried  on  in  a  flow  manner  ; 
^t  I  am  apprehenfive  (and  that  not  without  reafon)  as  foon  as  he  is 
the  city,  wluch  is  to  be  the  boafted  monument  of  his 

R  a  greatnefs. 
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^3^  A  Letter  defcriptlve  of  the^  different  Settlements^  iAc. 
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greatnefsj  wiU  ajfo  be  the  fame.  The  American  governmcnt.do  not 
enter  into  the  bufinefs  with  fpirit,  for  there  is  not  above  a  hundred 
and fifty  mechanics  of  all  dejcriptions  employed  here  at  prefent ;  and  what 
progrefs  they  will  be  able  to  make  in  building  a  metropolis  upon  the 
ixtonfi've  plan  lain  out,  1  leave  you  to  judge.’ 

The  letters  are  dated  at  different  parts  of  Virginia,  and  at 
Philadelpl^ia,  and  at  different  times  in  the  courfe  of  1795;  but 
they  are  anonymous.  We  are  of  -courfe  to  judge  of  their  cre¬ 
dibility  from  what  we  know  of  America  from  other  .  quarters. 
It  appears  to  us,  that,  as  others  have  magnified  thex:omforts  and 
advantages,  fo  this  writer  has  aggravated  the.miferies  of  Arne-, 
fica.  However,  he  certainly  pointed  out  fome  fadls  to 
which  poor  people,  before  they  emigrate,  would  do  well  to  at¬ 
tend.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  very  pooreft  clafs  of  people,  labourers 
who  have  no  kind  of  flock,  or  capita],  and  not  a  guinea  in  their 
pocket,  thit  emigration  feems  fo  formidable.  As  to  men  of 
capital,  and  tradelmen  even  without  capitals,  America  does  cer¬ 
tainly  offer  very  good  encouragement ;  as  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  following,  among  other  publications  of  authenticity  and 
credit. 


Art.  XIIL  A  Letter  defcriptlve  of  the  different  Settlements  in 

the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  pp.  27.  Small  8vo.  Egerton. 
London,  1795. 

TJ'ROM  this  little  trail,  written,  as  we  are  well,  though  pri- 
*  vately  informed,  by  a  gentleman  of  honour  as  well  as  an 
enlightened  mind,  we  learn,  among’ other  comfortable  fads, 
that,  immediately  about  Kingfton,  a  growing  town  fituate  on 
the  lake  Ontario,  where  that  lake  empties  itfelf  and,  forms  the 
river  St.  Laurence, 

*  The  land  is  covered  with  valuable  quarries  of  limeftonc,  and 
through  all  the  fcttlcments  round  it  are  plenty  of  thin  valuable  flonesi 
which  are  confidered  by  the  inhabitants  rather  as  an  acquifition  than 
detriment  to  their  plantations.  The  moft  flourilhing  part  of  this 
fcttlcment  is  round  the  bay  of  Kenty,  the  foil  of  which  is  rich,  eafy 
worked',  and  produces  from  one  to  three  crops,  without  any  other 
cultivation  than  what  is  done  by  the  iron  tooth  harrow,  and  yields 
from  twenty  to  thirty  buQiels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Thofe  lands  are 
fomewhac  heavy  timbered,  having  vafi  quantities  of  the  fugar-maplei 
hickory,  and  bafs  wood;  and  in  fome  places  white  pines  of  a  fur- 
prifing  height ;  but  where  the  latter  grows  the  land  is  more  fandy> 
and  although  it  is. warm,  fweet  land,  it  is  not  fo  flony  as  the  maple 
or  oak  lanL  This  bay  is  feventy  miles  in  length,  beginning  about 
twenty  miles  fouth-weft  from  Kingflon,  leaving  a  neck  of  Jand  from 
.  '  .  ■  '  "two 
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two  to  twelve  miles  wide,  between  it  and  the  lake,  all  of  wkkh  is 
fettled,  and  round  the  whole  bay  fo  thickly  fettled^  that  their  im¬ 
provements  meet,  and  form  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  old  fettled 
country.  This  bay,  and  the  creek  S' emptying  into  it,  hbound  in  ^it^t 
quantities  of  wild  fowl,  and  fifh  of  various  kinds. 

♦  From  Kingfton  I  proceeded  to  Niagara,  in  a  fchoener  of  upwards 
of  one  hundred  tons  burthen,  acrofs  this  little  fea  of  frefli  water  ; 
afea  it  may  juftly  be  called,  for  we  were  a  great  part  of  the  time,  for 
three  days,  out  of  fight  of  the  land ;  though  paffages  have  been 
made  in  twenty  hours.  *  We  enter  the  Niagara  river  between  the 
fort  and  the  town  called  Newark,  with  a  beautiful  profped  of  both.* 

«  The  fort  ftauds  in  a  commanding  fituation,  on  a  point  formed  by 
the  jundion  of  the  river  and.lake,  upon  the  eafi  fide  of  the  river,  and 
is  a  regular  fortification,  in  good  repair,  and  well  garrifoned. 

•  The  mouth  of  this  river  affords  a  fafe  and  coj^ous  harbour,  fuff- 
ciently  large  for  half  the  Britifh  navy. 

^  The  town  of  Newark  is  fituate  in  latitude  43  north,  bn  the  weft 
banks  of  the  river,  extending  along  the' lake  about  a  mile,  enjoying 
in  the  fummer  the  frefti  breezes  from  this  little  fea,  in  almoft  every 
diredibn,  plentifully  fupplied  with  fi(h  at  all  feafons  of  the  year.  In 
the  winter  here  are  caught,  by  feines,  quantities  of  white  filh,  which 
feem  to  be  peculiar  to  that  river :  they  are  generally  from  two  to  fix 
pounds  weight,  and  are  confidered  the  bed  fi(h  in  th&  lakes ;  befid't^s, 
there  are  fiurgeon,  bafs,  and  many  other  excellent  fifh,  in  great 
plenty;  falmon  are  taken  in  all  the  creeks  round  the  lake.  Thefe 
varieties  of  fifh  are  not  only  efieemed  a  luxury,  but  a  great  afliftance 
to  new  beginners  in  fupportihg  their  families,  many  laying  in  a  half 
.  dozen  barrels  or  more  for  their  winter*s  ufe. 

— ^  There  is  ftill  plenty  of  <^acant  lands  of  the  beft  kind;  and 
fuch  as  fhew  a  difpofition  to  fettle  and  improve  them,  meet  from 
the  governor  every  encouragement  they  merit,  who  makes  liberal 

f grants  to  all  fuch  as  do  adually  bring  on  fettlers,  and  prove  them- 
elves  defirous  of  promoting  the  intereft  of  the  country,  the  whole  of 
which  is  well  adapted  for  raifing  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  other  fum- 
mer  grain  ;  flax  (where  the  land  has  borne  a  few  other  crops)  fuc- 
ceeds  remarkably  well,  and  the  face  of  the  whole  country  yields  grafs 
in  abundance.  Hops,  of  a  good  quality,  grow  here  fpohtaneoufly; 
alfo  a  variety  of  wild  fruits,  fuch  as  plumbs,  mulberry,  blackberry, 
■ftrawberry,  rafpberry,  and*  grapes. — Orchards  are  in  great  foward- 
•  nefs,  for  the  age  of  the  fettlement,  fome  of  which  already  bear 
fruit.  Peaches,  cherries,  and  currants,  are  plenty  among  all  the-firft 
fettlers.  The  farmers  raife  great  quantity  of  pork,  without  any 
other  expence  than  a  little  Indian  corn,  for.  a  few  weeks  previous  to 
killing,  and  often  kill  their  hogs  out  of  the  woodsy  well  fattened  bn 
nuts*  In  many  places  fait  fprings  have  been  difeovered,  and  fome 
of  them  already  worked  to  fuch  advantage,  that  in  all  probability 
that  article,  which  generally  comes  heavy  in  the  interior  part  of  a 
country,  may  in  a  fliort  time  be  afforded  here  as  low  as  in  many  of 
the  old  fettled  places  in  the  United  States. — Wl any  valuable  flreaips 
for  water-works  run  in  every  direction  through  thh  coufitf^;‘ahd 
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tipon  fome  of  them  are  mills  built,  which  prove  very  lucrative  to  the 
owners,  particularly  faw-mills,  from  the  quantity  of  good  timber, 
and  great  demand  of  boards ;  as  more  buildings  are  going  on  than 
carpenters  and  mafons  can  be  found  to  finiOi.  Stones  being  fcarce, 
bricks  are  generally  ufed  in  mafon  work. 

— — *  You  will  naturally  wonder  how,  with  all  thefe  advantages, 
this  country  has  hitherto  efcaped  the  notice  and  keen  obfervacions  of 
land  fpeculators,  and  the  eulogiums  of  pamphleteers,  t()o  frequently 
the  hired  and  ufeful  aflidant  of  the  former  clafs  of  men  r  but  this,  1 
baveibuiid,  is  accounted  fordnthe.beft  of  principles.  .  The  Indians 
being  undoubtedly  the  original  proprietors  of  the  foil,  and  it  even 
has  and  continues  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Britifh ^government  to  ex- 
ringuilh  their  right  by  fair  and  equitable  purchafes  Large  purchafes 
of  this  kind  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  government,  as 
the  population  of  the  country  required,  and  as  yet  there  is  not  a 
fingle  infiance  of  dilTatisfaflion  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  Having 
thus  liberally  paid  them  for  their  lands,  very  advantageous  terms  are 
*  held  out  to  adual  fettlers  (the  only  claL  which  at  firit  can  enrich  any 
country),  who  gel  a  grant  of  two  hundred  acies  each.  However, 
for  the  encouragement  of  men  commanding  the  means  cf  improving 
on  a  larger  fcale>  by  proper  application .  they  get  a  handfome  addi¬ 
tional  quantity.  By  this  means  the  fubftantial  farmer  becomes  the 
inhabitant,  and  large  trads,  to  the  detriment  of  any  country,  never 
lie  wafie.* 

From  the  natural  advantages  of  the  countries  adjacent  to 
thofe  Mediterranean  Teas  opening  new  and  unknown  avenues  of  a 
irioft  extended  commerce,  and  the  juft  and  free  government  there 
eftabliibed  under  the  aufpices  of  Great  Britain,  the  greateft 
hopes  may  be  entertained  of  all  kinds  of  improvement;  and  of 
an  advancement  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  agriculture,  ma- 
nufadlures,  and  commerce. 


Art.  XIV .  The  Hijiory  of  Monmouthjhire.  By  David  WiUiamu 
‘  llluJlraUd  and  ornamented  by  Vievoi  of  its  principal  Landfeapes^ 
Huinsj  and  Kejidences^  by  John  Gardnor^  l^icar  of  Batterjea* 
Engraved  by  Jldr*  Gardner  and  Mr.  Hill,  lllujirated  with  o 
Map  and  Thirty  •‘fix  Engravings,  pp.  560.  Edwards,  Egerton, 
and  Williams  in  the  Strand.  London,  1796. 

TT  is  for  the  honour  of  the  prefent  age.  that  there  never  was 
^  any  period  in  the  hiftory  of  fociety  with  which  we  are  at  all 
acquainted,  when  there  was  fo  general  a  tafte,  and  lively  fenfi- 
bility  to  the  external  beauties  of  nature,  as  the  prefent.  In 
•  books  of  travels,  voyages,  and  topographical  defeription,  there 
is  fomething  peculiarlv  interefting  and  attradlive.  It  is  not  the 
fiur  face  or  nature  alone  that  beftows  on  productions  of  this 
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kind  that  peculiar  charm.  As  it  is  fomewhat  of  internal  dig« 
nity,  grace,  harmony,  and  moral  proportion,  feen  or  imagined, 
that  pleafcs  and  delights  in  the  contemplation  of  the  ^  human 
<  face  divine*;’  fo  it  is  an  aflbciation  of  moral  ideas  which,  in 
compofitions  of  that  kind,  contribute  more  than  any  other  cir» 
cumilance  to  amufe  the  fancy  and  engage  the  heart.  Without 
determining  or  dilcuffing^  with  Dr.  Reid  and  other  philolophers, 
how  far  moral  ideas  enter  into  the  very  eflence  or  form  of  the 
beautiful  and  fublime  of  every  kind,"  we  may  fafely  affirm,  that 
it  is  the  fituation  of  the  paft  and  prefent  inhabitants,  wars,  re¬ 
volutions,  illullrious  characters,  and  other  circumftances  relat* 
ing  to  man,  that  chiefly  move  and  footh  the  mind  even  in  the  re- 
prefentation  and  defcription  of  mountains,  valleys,  rivers,  and 
oceans.  And,  when  the  mind  is  thus  awakened  and  fet  in  mo¬ 
tion,  it  can  alfo  bear,  without  fatigue,  the  contemplation  of  ge¬ 
neral  and  abftradted  truths  that  would  otherwife  have  appeared 
dry  and  uninterclling.  There  is,  of  courfe,  in  the  fpecies  of 
writing  to  which  we  allude,  not  a  little  of  the  utile  as  well  as 
the  didce.  But  if  there  be  any  part  of  the  Rritifh  ifles  more  in- 
tcrefliiig  to  a  native  of  thetc  tnan  another,  it  is  Wales;  and  if 
any  part  of  Wal  s  more  interefting  than  another,  it  is  Mon- 
mouthlhire: — Wales  inhabited  by  the  ancient  Britons,  fratcr- 
nifing  (if  wt  may  be  allowed  a  term,  one  of  the  beft  of  the  new 
coinage  of  France),  in  fome  meafure,  with  their  humanifed  and 
elegant  inftruv-tors  in  the  arts,  the  ancient  Romans;  but  deteft- 
ing  the  recollrdlion  of  their  h^rbarous  and  more  recent  in¬ 
vaders;  retaining  their  primitive  language,  and  many  too  of 
their  primitive  cuftpms,  manners,  and_yirtues,  together  with 
that  fond  and  exceffive  partiality  .for  their  native  land  that  is 
wont  to  charadlcrife  nations  with  whom  might  has  prevailed 
over  righ.— -Monmouthlhire,  diftinguilhed  by  a  varied  amenity, 
as  well  as'fertility  of  both  hills,  vallies,  and  plains;  oppofed,  by 
I  its  advanced  fituation,'  to  hoftile  attacks  in  former  times,  but 
enjoying,  in  the  prefent,  the  happieft  advantages  for  commerce 
I  and  general  improvement. 

This  is  the  unoccupied  and  interefting  fubjeft  of  the  volume 
I  before  us,  the  work  of  Mr.  David  Williams;  a  gentleman  adr 
■vantageoufly  known  in  the  republic  of  letters;  a  native  of 
!  Wales ;  not  without  a  tin£ture  of  Cambrian  partiality^  but  ra¬ 
ther  making  it  a  fubjecf  of  pleafantry  than  fuffering  it  to  divert 
him,  in  any  degree,  from  the  candid  inveftigation  of  truth,  or 
to  warp  thofe  philofophical  views  with  which  he  furveys  all  that 
is  moft  interefting  and  inftrudtive  in  the  civil  and  political  as 
well  as  natural  hiftory  of  Monmouthlhire,  and,  iq  general,  of 
the  principality  of  which  that  coiirity  forms  a  part. 
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INTRODUCTION.  . 

*  Literatiire»  like  every  other  purfuit  of  man,  is  occafionally  In. 
fluenced  by  fa&ion'.  The  progrefs  of  the  fine  arts,  and  their  ap, 
plication  to  domefiic  feenes,  have  induced  a  peculiar  and  prevailing 
tftde  for  local  anecdote,  and  topographical  hi  (lory.  Thefurfaccof 
the  county  of  Monmouth  is  fo  difpofed,  that  no  portion  of  it  can  be 
viewed  with  indifference  by  a  man  of  taftc ;  all  is  feenery  and  picture; 
fometimes  rendered  interefting  by  traces  of  important  events. 

*  In  the  prefeni  difpofition  for  local  hiftory,  it  is  not  wonderful 
the  gentlemen  of  the  county  (hoald  wilh  to  have  views  of  its  prin. 
cipal  feenes,  accompanied  by  a  hiftory  of  its  material  events.  A  pro. 
pofal  of  this  nature  was  made  to  the  author  by  Dr.  Hooper,  of  Pantry 
Oodtre,  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Morgan,  of 
Tredegar ;  and  he  was  invited  into  Monmouthfhirc  to  colled  mate- 
rials,  to  fettle  correfpondence,  and  to  form  a  plan.  But  the  fudden 
death  of  Mr.  Morgan  in  1792,  while  the  author  was  on  the  road  to 
•Tredegar,  clouded,  in  a  difeouraging  manner;  the  firft  view  of  the 
undertaking. 

*  Mr.  Morgan  was  the  reprefentative  of  a  family  which  claims  its 
defeent  from  the  ancient  princes  of  the  diftrid,  and  has  ever  confi. 
derably  influenced  its  events ;  and  though  not  a  patron  of  literary 
undertakings,  cither  by  his  fortune  or  intereft,  he  was  of  a  difpofition 
better  fuited  to  that  of  the  author.  He  cultivated  in  himfelf  forac 
branches  of  that  knowledge  the  author  fought;  and  would  have 
affifted,  with  induftry,  in  tracing  and  recovering  thofe  records  and 
papers,  which  fluftuations  and  incidents  in  the  houfe  of  Treiegar  had 
di4>crfed.  The  general  inquiries  made  for  information  terminated, as 
is  ufual  with  fiich  inquiries— in  general  difappointment;  and  the  au* 
‘thor  might  join  in  the  common  complaint  of  local  hiftorians,  and  ufe 

their  plea  for  delay-^that  promifes  have  not  been  fulfilled.  But  he 
W'ill  not  offer  excufes,  where  excufes  are  never  admitted.  No  work 
of  this  nature,  in  the  author^s  knowledge,  has  been  offered  to  the 
public  with  fo  little  delay ;  and  it  is  known  to  the  perfons  principally 
interefted  in  it,  that  bis  time  and  thoughts  have  been  generally  aD<l 
intenfely  occupied  by  objefts  obtruded  on  tKem  ;*  objedts  abforbing 
-  all  his  thoughts  and  all  his  fenfibility ;  where  wifdom  has  been  in* 
fulted  under  imputations  of  infanity ;  .where  virtue  has  helitated,  and, 
ih  fome  direful  inoments^  ftood  appalled,  at  the  crimes  (he  had  ap* 
parcntly  occafioned.  On  mature  confidcration  of  all  the  attainable 
materials  for  a  hiftory  of  Monmouthfhirc,  it  appeared  to  the  author 
they  might  be  collcded,  and  applied  with  fome  advantage,  in  the 
following  manner.  The  numerous  manuferipts  relating  to  South 
Wales,  m  the  libraries  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  of  the  Welfti  Charity 
School,  of  Jefus  College  in  Oxford,'  of  Sir  Ww  W.  Wynne  at 
Wynneftay,  of  Mr.  Panton  in  Anglefcy,  of  Mr.  Pqwel  of  Llanharan,  | 
and  Mr.  Thomas  of  Grofe  in  Glamorgan  (hire,  &c.  might  be  col¬ 
lated,  literally  rendered  into  Englift,  and  minutely  expl?.ined,  by  a 
]^ti(h  .Uqgyift  and  as^tiquarian  fo  competent  as  Edward  Williams* 
Tncfc  would  probably  furnift  materials  for  an  ihterefting  fpecies  of 
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liiitbry;  d^vielo'ping  the  principles  and  cuftoms  on  which  the  ancient 
mllitutions  of  the  iflahd  were  formed. 

«  The  author  has  approached  thefe  fources  of  information  with  fb 
much  knowledge  of  the  original  language,  a^  to  read,  fpeak,  and 
write,  one  of  its  dialedts  with  facility.  He  did  not,  however,  feel 
biinWf  competent  to  reduce  the  chaos  into  order.  It  would  employ 
the  beil  years  of  an  induilrious  life  to  perufe  and  ftudy  all  thofe  *ma* 
Dufcripts  which  would  enable  a  real  philofopher  to  form  a  modeft 
opinion ;  where*  writers,  denominated  antiquarians,  without  know- 
ledge  of  the  language,  and  by  a  common  fpecies  of  prefumption, 
pronounce  folemn  decifion's,  and  enforce,  with  airs  of  menace,  their 
oracular  dogmas.  It  is  not  the  author’s  intention,  by  giving  in- 
fiances  of  this  audacity,  to  approach  the  province  of  controverfy,  the 
Billingfgate  t>f  literature ;  but  he  thinks  it  necefTary,  while  he  ad¬ 
vances,  to  prove  a  general  opinion— that  to  trace  remote  events  and 
inftitutions  by  words,  requires  a  degree  of  knowledge  in  language 
which  cahnot  be  obtained  by  the  ufe  of  didionaries. 

*  ‘  Events  the  moft  intei'efting  in  the  fubjugation  of  Wales  occurred 
on  the  borders  of  the  principality  of  Powis;  the  capital*  of  which 
tradition  and  hiftory  had  placed  on  the  fituation  of  the  prefenc 
Shrewlbury.  ■ . 

'  An  antiquarian  of  refpeclable  abilities'  was  induced,  by  a  con- 
fiderable  office  in 'Wales,  to  add  a  little  practice  to  the  knowledge  of 
its  language  he  had  acquired  from  a  diflionary ;  and  he  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  blowing  into  the  air  a  Cambrian  (lation  which  had  not 
yielded  to  the  Saxons  and  Normans  until  it  had  been  nearly  overflowed 
by  their  blood. 

*  Pen-gwefn,  the  Cambrian  name  of  the  capital,  the  learned  an¬ 
tiquarian  ftys,  could  not  haVe  octupied  the  fituation  of  the  prefeht 
Shrewfbury ;  becaufe  ft*  means  promontory,  as  in  Pen-maen-mawi^ 

i  &c.;  and  thefe  is  no  promontory  at  or  hear  Shrewfbury.  This  de- 
cifion  on  the  hiftorical  annihilation  of  the  capital  of  Powis,  has  been 
rcfpcftfully  received  by  the  Society  of  Antiquarians ;  and  the  impor¬ 
tant  events,  oh  the  borders  of  that  principality,  are  perufed  without 
the  faiisfadlion  of  topographical  references.  • 

*  Pen  means  the  moll  elevated  part  of  any  objeft  ;  particularly  the 
haman  head.  Pen-gwern  is  the  elevated  extremity  of  a  foreft  of 
aUers;  and,  unlefs  the  learned  antiquarian  can  prove  the  foil  around 
Shrewfbury  could  not  have  borne  the  alder,  the  author  will  cohfider 
himfelf  as  having  recovered  the  Cambrian  ftation;  not  to  ht  again 
blotted  out  by  Saxon  ink. 

*  A  competent  knowledge  of  any  fubjeft  may  be  ufefully  em¬ 
ployed.  That  of  the  language  and  antiquities  of  South  Whies  might 
w  applied  to  the  delineation  of  pedigrees  and  the  fucceffion  of 
property. 

*  Though  the  authbf  ihay  not  wholly  omit  tbol%  fubjefls,  they  will 
flot  occupy  his  principal  attention. 

‘  When  the  community  confifts  of  a  combination  of  great  famU 
to  comprehend  its  events  the  families  muft  be  deferibed.  The 
itevacy  of  particular  pedigr^eis  may  hnt  be  imjrortant  in  this  view; 
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as  it  would  not  be  important  to  give  a  direft  pedigree  of  an  Arabiis 
horfe  in  deferibing  the  general  CBConomy  of  Araoia  refpefting  that 
noble  animal.  If  this  determination  Ihould  appear  to  render  the 
work  defedtive,  the  remedy  may  be  to  connedl  with  it  that  of  £iv. 
dcriby.  The  reader,  in  that  cafe,  ihould  not  be  very  fcrupulous  re- 
fpeding  accuracy  and  truth.’ 


In  our  next  number  we  (hall  give  fomc  fpecimens  of  this  va- 
luable  work,  and  add  a  few  critical  obfervations. 


[  To  be  continued.  ] 


Art.  XV.  Narrative  of  the  Dangers  to  which  Dhave  been  ex» 
pofed  ftnee  the  31/f  of  May^  ^793*  fVith  hijlorical  Mem- 
randums.  By  fohn^BaptiJi  Louvet^  one  of  the  Reprefentatiiis 
proferibed  in  1 793;  now  Frejident  of  the  National  Conventm 
pp.  244.  8 VO.  Johnfon.  London,  1795* 


M' 


R.  Louvet  is  one  of  thofe  men  of  letters,  or  philofophcrs, 
who  were  deputed  by  their'eountrymen  to  new  ntodei  thi 
French  conftitution.  In  January  1792  the  grand  queftion  was 
moved  at  the  Jacobins,  whether  war  ought  to  be  declared  againft 
Auilria? 


‘  The  Cordeliers  were  againll  it,  becaufe  it  would  give  too  mud 
power  to  ‘La  Fayette,  the  greateft  enemy  of  Orleans;  the  Jacobini 
were  for  it.  becaufe  a  peace  of  fix  months  would  have  fixed  a  defpotic 
crown  on  the  head  of  Lewis,  or  put  an  ufurped  feeptre  into  the  haodi 
of  Orleans;  whilft  war  alone,  fpeedy  war,  could  give  .us  a  republic, 
On  this  occafion  burft  forth  the  grand  fchifm  between  the  fadioo 
of  Robefpierre  and  the  party  of  BrifTot.  I,  who  had  never  feen  the 
latter,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  a  republic,  fpoke  on  this  quef¬ 
tion.  My  firli  fpeech  made  fome  imprefiion ;  and  my  fecond,  one 
of  the  beft  things  I  ever  compofed,  bore  feverely  on  Robefpierre. 
He  felt  It,  and  could  not  reply  a  fmgle  word  that  day;  but  on  the 
fucceeding  days  he  Hammered  out  five  or  fix  anfwers,  wrote,  and 
wrote,  and  wrote,  and  fet  on  foot  all  the  bloodhounds  of  the  Cor¬ 
delier  party  to  calumniate  the  new  orator  in  the  coiFee-houfes,  aod 
knots  of  Ibeet-politicians.’ 


Perfecution  and  profeription  drove  him  from  Paris,  and  out 
of  France.  After  a  thoufand  perils,' he  arrived  in  the  folitudes 
of  Mount  Jura;  where,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1794,  he  dates 
an  advertifement  prefixed  to  this  publication  i  from  which  ad* 
vertifement  the  following  is  extra^ed  : 


^  Here,  as  before  I  reached  thefe  lofty  heights,  leifure  I  have| 


little.  I  make  notes ;  it  is  all  I  can  do.  Let  not  the  reader  expet 
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i^icety  of  tiy\e,  or  copioufnefs  of  circumftance.  In  truth,  I  write 
neither  hiftorv,  nor  even  what  is  called  memoirs  :  I  merely  fketch  notes 
toaffift  *f  ever  1  (houKi  hnd  fufHcient  leilure  to  take  up  the  pen,  or. 
10  aid  foiDC  other,  if  I  never  be  able  to  relume  it.  Truth,  however, 
jnay  be  expeded  Tom  me;  for  J  proiell,  that,  fo  profound  is  my  re- 
pefi  for  truth,  I  (hould  deem  the  mere  thought  of  falfifying  it  a 
Ime.  Befides,  from  truth  alone  can  we  hope  to  be  joftified  :  truth 
one  can  dellroy  that  valt  ilrudture  of  abfurd  or  atrocious  calumnies 
itk  which  they  have  overwhelmed  that  they  may  afterward  afTafli- 
ite  us.  ' 

— ‘  Let  him  who  reads  thefc  memoirs  frequently  call  to  mind  the 
riod  at  which  they  were  hnilhed.  Robefpierre  was  ftill  reigning. 

.  hen  1  fpeak  of  committees  and  of  tribunals,  therefore,  tiiofe  of 
^obefpierre  alone  are  to  be  underllood.’ 

i 

The  narrative  is  concluded  with  a  letter  to  the  Convention, 
ated  the  lOth  of  December,  1794,  being  the  third  of  the  re- 
ublic,  one  and  indivifible;  from  which  the  following  is  an 
ixtraS : 

*  1  fpeak  not  to  you  of  the  thoufand  dangers,  of  the  innumerable 
vils,  which  have  attended 'me;  fo  many  others  have  endured  more 
^0  myfelf.  Here  at  the  botcr»m  of  a  fubterranean  cell,  the^e  bn  the 
pof  rugged  mountains,  wandering  abandoned,  proferibed  ;  yet  at 
ill  alone  and  free;  !  have  frequently  railed  my  voice  to  proteft 
gainft  tyranny.  My  fufferings  have  undoubtedly  been  lefs  than 
icfe  of  the  worthy  envoys  of  the  people,  of  whom  fome  have  been 
ailed  withTetters  for  their  love  of  liberty ;  others,  remaining  in  the 
cfcncc  of  the  opprelTor,  with  his  ever- threatening  arm^  Itretched 
er  their  heads,  have  patiently  prepared,  and  generoufly  awaited, 
moment  to  rife  and  hurl  him  down  headlong.  1  thank  you  not, 
refore,  for  having  terminated  my  diftrelTes  ;  but,  with  all  France, 
bank  you  for  having  faved  our  country.  Too  happy  he,  who,  hav- 
gbeen  oppreffed  for  her,  like  you,  may  feel  revive  within  him  the 
■p€of  ferving  it  again  with  you 


111  iff 


This  narrative  records  great  dangers,  hardfliips,  fufFerings, 
biforrows;  deep  intrigues  and  black  crimes  ;  but,  at  (he  fame 
fplendid  virtues,  difplayed,  in  feveral  inftances,  by  mere 
^•^gers,  but,  above’  all,  in  the  conftant  and  heroic  affection 
the  wife  of  Lou  vet.  Thus  the  reign  of  Nero,  as  obferved 
Tacitus,  which  refembled  that  of  Robefpierre  in  the  moft 
eminent  of  its  features,  refembled  it  alfo  in  this,  that  the  per- 
^ation  of  injuftice  and  cruelty  called  forth  the  exercife  of 
virtue;. many  proofs  of  friendfliip  and  natural  afFedlicn 
fuperior  even  to  the  fear  of  death. 

It  is  written  in  that  animated  and  impaffioned  ftrain  which 
;ht  be  ex^£led  in  a  relation  of  fuch'eyents  and  tranfabtions 


9^  % 


•  ^ 

944  Lifle  GeneraU  et  Alphabetique  des  (Ae, 

by  a  Frenchman,  pofleffing  all  the  feniibility  and  fire  of  hlsn, 
tion,  brought  into  full  play  by  whatever  is  fitted  to  move  forro* 
regret,  and  indignation.  ” 

Art.  XVI.  ^elques  Notices  pour  VHiJloire^  et  le  Reclt  dt 
Perils  depuis  le  31  Alai^  I793>  "Jean^BapttJle  Leuvet^  faiid 
Reprejintans  prefents  en.  1793.  Prix  5  liv.  n  Paris,  6  li;, 
dans  les  Departements.  Chez  J.  B.  Louvet,  Libraire,  Palji 
Egalite. 

•^HIS  is  the  original  from  which  the  Narrative  juft  notice:! 

is  faithfully  tranflated.  It  will  perhaps  be  remarked, 
honourable  in  fome  degree  to  literature,  that  as  Dr.  Fr^nkli 
the  great  moyer  of  the  American  revolution^  was  a  printer, 
Louvet,  at  one  period'  prefident  of  the  National  Aflemblj 
France,  is  a  bookfeller.  '  ' 


Art.  XVII.  Lijie  Generale  et  Alphabetique  des  NomSy  4 
^ualites^  Emploisy  et  DemeureSy  de  tons  les  Confpirateurs  quii 
ete  condamnes  a  Mort  par  le  Tribunal  Revolutionaircy  etahh 
Paris  par  le  Roi  du  lO  MarSy  1793,  ^our  juger  tons  les  £i 
nemls  de  la  Patrie ;  avec  P  Extrait  des  Motifs  A  Accufaikn^ 
iu  prononce  des  Sentences^  et  la  Date  de  leur  Execution^ 
Jcmble  PA^e  d*  Accufation.  contre  Carrier.^  Depute  d  la  Com 
ifomi  et  contre  les  Membres  du  Comite  Revolutionaire  de 
ia  Defenfe  du  dit  Carrier^  P  Audition  des  TemoinSy  et  la  St 
de  Mort  contre  ce  Reprefent  et  les  Complices,  pp.  210. 
Londres.*  Johnfon. 

lift  of  perfons  condemned  to  death  by  the  Revc^’J 
tionary  Tribunals  of  Paris  takes  up  145  pages,  fmall 
containing,  on  an  avarage,  20  names;  that  is,  in  all, 
thouland  nine  hundred.  Of  thefe  a  very  great  proportion  - 
pears  to  have  been  condemned  either  on  flight  or  vexatlf^ 
grounds  of  accufation,  or  on  fufpicious  and  deleflive  evidei 
This  record  of  blood  is  a  deep  (lain  on  the.Fi^hch  nation' 
is  the  fevereft  fatire  that  has  yet  been  published  againft  that 
flammable  and  inhuman  people. 
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XVIIU  Shakfpeare's  ManufcriptSj  in  the  PdfftJJion 
Jdr.  Ireland^  examined^  refpe£ling  the  internal  and  .external 
Bvidrnces  (f  their  Authenticity,  By  Philalethes,  pp.  34.  8vo. 
i{,  Joho^.  London,  1796. 

pHlS  stucbor'  t^ls  us,  in  a  very  (hort  preface,  what  no  man 
i  furely  will  difputt^  as  averred  either  by  Mr.  Ireland  or  his 
pporters,  that  he  writes  only  in  fuppqrt  of  what  he  apprehends 
if  truth.  From  the  manner  in  which  he  gives  his  fupport, 
luidy,  a  florid  ^  .verbcle  declamation',  a  fevere  critic  might 
r  ia  the  langu^e  applied  to  Shakipeaie’s  Hotfpur, 

*  He  apprehends  a  world  of  figures  here ; 

But  not  the  form  of  what  he  ihould  attend.' 

As  the  author,'  with  what  he  terms,  and  we  allow  to  be,  be¬ 
aming  prudence  apd  refcrve,  conceals  his  name  from  the  pub-' 
'if  the  manulcripts  fhould  be  ‘  depreciated  by  his  defence,*. 
« literary  chara^r  of  the  defender  has  no  chance  of  fuflering 
^tbefe  ftri^ures,  unlefs  lie  (hould  ^  willingly  come  fqrwato 
irith  a  candour  and  opennefs  eqyal  to.hif  prefent  prudence  and 
(dtfve.*  ,  .  ’  • 

He  commences  his  examination., with  an  portion  repiarkabW 


iailfied  by  a  ju4icious  modefty.  He  afi'erts,  that  difcovery 
pg  ceafed  to  be  expelled  of  any  papers  front  t^e  hand  of 
ia^peare;  that  we  fa^  do>wn  iatished  with  the  treafure  in  our 
conlidered  it  to  be  .‘  almoft  a  compenfation  for 
k  v^i>t  of  that  which- we  never  poiTeiTed/  Our  readers 
il  perceive,  that  no  one  but  a  man  of  extreme  caution  could 
ve  avoided  pronouncing  thirty-ftx  genuine  plays,  with  Macbeth^ 
rr,  Othello^  and  Henry  IV.  at  the  h^d  of  theip,  quite  ample 
mpenfation  for  all  the  fragments  of  plays,  hints,  (ketches,  and 
rrefpondence,  of  all  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  But, 
i$!  this  is  9ne  of  the  artifices  of  learned  dexterity-— a  manu- 
|1PT  Lear  has  been  found,  and  eulqgium,  running  in  the- 
teeth  of  mathematical  axiom,  pronounces  a  part  to  b^. 

than  the  whole  :~for  the  ‘  rich  and  rnultiforna  treafure,* 
precious  ^res,’  the  ^  mine  which  burft  to  view’  upon 
w  the  lid  of  the  old  trunk— the  inferior  contents  q|  the  folio 
1^3  wm  a  mean  and  (brdid  compenfation. 

will,  however,  to  be  grave.— The  \yriter  profefTes 
cqnfidcr  tfc^  external  and  internal  eyidences.— What  are 

hy  which  he  proves  that  they  are  conclufive^  of  tho 
tftion  of  authenticity  ?  Has  he  refuted  the  grand  argument 
duced'frona  an  or^ography  unexampled  ?  Has  be  r^oociled 
^hrpniims  difi^nible  in  the  fa^s  affirmed  by  tbefe  papers  i 
I  Has 
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Has  he  (hewn,  to  the  fatisfailion  of  any  competent  judge,  the 
probability  of  our  poet’s  honour  and  early  advancement?  Not 
a  fyllable  referable  to  any  of  .thefe  heads  appears — the  whole  i 
reduced  to  an  ajjert  on  that  the  manuferipts  arc  excellent;  irc, 
from  their  number,  impracticable  to  forge,  and  therefore  mull  be 
genuine.  To  the  triumphant  objedtions  which  have  been  ai. 
vanced,  what  does  this  geiitleman  reply  ?  Such  errors  are  lb 
manifeft,  that  ‘  impofture  would  moft  probably  have  carefully 

•  avf'ided  them/— Is  it  an  unfair  rejoinder  from  the  critic  t® 
fay— for  that  rcafon  they  were  committed  ?  But  we  fay  no  fuci 
thing ;  the  fabricator,  whoever  he  is,  has  an  ignorance  certainlj 
as  glaring  as  his  prefumption.  Nor  will  all  the  ftrefs  he  choofej 
to  lay  upon  what  he  fo  elegantly  terms  ^  a  grave  document ot 

*  ferious  piety,’  or  the  ^  playful  humour  of  trifling  wit,’  weigh 
up  the  ponderous  proof  againft  them  from  general  manners  as 
particular  fadb. 

Docs  this  credulous  champion  know,  that  the  letter  froa 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Shakfpeare  is  not  even  an  imitation  ofb 
epiftolary  hand?  that  it  proceeds  folcly  from  the  regal  fignanin 
to  public  inftruments  'purpofely  large  and  loofe,  to  which  in  be 
letters  (he  never  adhered?  We  tell  him,  moreover,  that  tin 
ptefumed  orthography  of  this  great  princefs  is  as  unlike  thetn^ 
^  the  hand- writing.  Nor  do  we  defire  him  to  credit  us  upc 
^re  aflertion  when  we  fay,  that,  if  ihe  erred  in  orthography,! 
was  certainly  not. by  ufing  fuperfluous  letters.  The  followii^ 
letter,  the  original  of  which  we  faw  in  the  Britifli  Mufeua 
prefents  a  ftandard,  from  the  fpelling  or  penmanjhip  of  whidi 
down  to  the  year  1 597,  (he  had  never  materially  varied,  as  m 
be  feen  by  other  manuferipts  in  the  fame  place: 


C&py  of  a  Letter  to  King  Edward  FI. 


(Minion) 

Like  as  a  (hipman  in  ftormy  wether  plukes  downe  the  faib 
tarijnge  for  bettar  winde,  fo  did  I,  moft  noble  Kinge,  in  a 
unfortunate  chanche  on  Thurfday  pluk  downe  the  hie  failes( 
my  joy  and  comfort,  and  do  truft  one  day,  that,  as  troblefos 
waves  have  repulfed  me  backwarde,  fo  a  gentil  winde  wil  brii^ 
me  forwarde  to  my  haven.  Two  chief  occalions  moved  me  ni'JJ 
and  grived  me  gretly,  the  one  for  that  I  douted  your  Maielb 
health,  the  other  becaufe  for  al  my  longe  tarijnge  I  wentc 
out  that  I  came  for.  Of  the  fii^  I  am  refeuea  in  a  parte,  bo 
that  I  underftode  of  your  heltne  and  alfo  that  your  Maielh 
logins  is  far  fro  my  lorde  Marques*  chamber.  Of  my  oi 
gnef  1  am  noteafed,  but  the  beft  is,  that  whatfoever  other  foj 


wil  Tufped,  I  intende  not  to'  fearc  your  graces  goodwil> 
8 
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1$  I  know  that  I  'never  difarved  to  faint,  fo  I  truft  wil  ftil  ftike 
by  me.  For  if  your  graces  advis  that  I  (houlde  retourne  (whos 
wil  is  a  confandemente)  had  not  bine,  I  wold  not  have  made 
thehalfeof  my  way  the  ende  of  my  iourncyc.  And  thus  as 
one  defirous  to  hire  of  your  Maiefties  helth,  thbgth  unfortunat 
tofe  it,  I  fhal  pray  God  fOr  ever  to  pieferve  you.. 

From  Hatfilde  the  prefent  Saterday 

Your  Maiefties  hu'*ble  Sifter 


To  the  Kinges  moft 
Excellent  Maieftie. 


to  confandemente 

Elizabeth. 


Let  this  letter,  and  the  prayer  upon  the  fending  out  of  her 
fleet*  be  compared  with  the  illiterate  fcrawl  in  Ireland's  book^ 
and  it.will  be  fuperfluous  to  produce  any  farther  argument  againft 
the  reft.  The  whole  is  an  impofition, ‘conceived  without  ge¬ 
nius,  and  executed  without  information. 


Axt.  XIX.  Letters  written  in  France  to  a  Friend  An  Lond^Hj 
between  the  Month  cf  November  1794  and  the  Month  of  May 
1795*  Major  Tench  of  the  Marines^  late  of  his  Majejiy't 
Ship  Alexander,  pp.  224.  8v6.  Johnfon.  London,  1796.  ' 


AN  the  6th  of  November  1794  Major  Tench  was  removed 
^  from  the  (hip  Alexander,  which  was  captured  by  a  French 
uadron,  to  the  French’ (hip  Le  Marat,  lying  in  Breft  water, 
here  he  lay  for  near  four  months.  From  thence  he  was  re- 
oved  to  Quimper,  a  town  in  Brittany,  where  he  was  detained, 
ut  by  a  liberal  confinement,  for  feveral  weeks.  He  was  not  on 
is  parole ;  but  the  lady  in  whofe  houfe  he  lived  was  bound  in 
large  fum  for  his  appearance  at  any  time  he  (hould  be  called 
r.  In  thefe  different  fituations  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
•arning  many  particulars  refpe£ting  the  French  navy  and  ma¬ 
ne;  the  condition  and  fentiments  of  the  people  of  Brittany, 
well  as  the  temper  of  the  French  nation ;  their  charadlcr  and 
inions  refpe£ling  politics  and  war,  their  military  preparations, 
i  their  refources. 

He  was  very  much  ftruck  with  the  ignorance  of  the  French 
val  officers,  one  of  whom,  in  pure  fimplicity  of  Heart,  alked 
^  if  London  was  as  large  as  Breft. 

There  are  few  officers  of  any  rank  in  the  republn^,  that 
ed  in  the  royal  navy.  ,  He  was  alfo  ftruck  with  the  unclean- 
of  the  French  ihip)  and  their  manner. of  living  in  it. 

‘  We 
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Tench’i  Letter i  written  jn  Franc f. 


•  We  dine  between  tiyelve  and  one,  and  fup  between  fix  and 
‘  feven  o’clock.  On  ail  thefe  occafions  there  is  a  fufScient 

•  quantity  of  provifions  provided,  though  the  dirty  ftate  in 
^  which  it  is  ferved  up  would  difgud  a  Hottentot.  1  have 

•  mentioned  before,  that  during  our  meals  we  are  furrounded 

•  by  filthy  ragged  cabbin-boys,  whofe  appearance,  contentions, 

•  and  impertinence,  are  intolerable.  Among  this  crew  of  little 

•  blackguards,  two  were  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  fon  and  ne- 

•  phew  of  Delcher,  who  is  one  of  the  reprefentatives  from  the 

•  Weftern  Pyrenees  to  the  Convention.  It  is  certain,  that 

•  when  I  challenged  the  boys  with  it,  they  confirmed  it  to  me, 

•  and  feemed  to  glory  in  their  fituation.*  I  was  alfo  (hewn 

•  third  boy,  about  eleven  years  old,  who  is  the  fon  of  an  eml 

•  grated  nobleman.  In  him  nature  is  not  quite  fubdued  :  ‘  le  petit 

•  — pleure  quelquefois,’  faid  one  of  the  lieutenants  to  me.’ 
Major  Teneh,  at  the  fame  time  that  be  makes  thefe  and 

other  obfervations,  very  little  to  the  credit  of  the  French  navji 
and  marine,  does  ample  juftice  to  the  excellency  of  their  dit 
cipiine  and  naval  education  ;  and  .their  care  and  fuccefs  in  pro. 
viding-ftores  and  provifions.'  There  did  not  feem  to  be  anj 
fcarcity  of  flour  among  thena,  which  has  been  (p  mqph  infided 
on  in  England.  A  hint  of  this  was  dropped, '  and  gr^at  derifion 
followed,  on  their  parr,  of  ftarving  fuch  a  country  as  France  bj 
cutting  ofF  a  few  cafual  fupplies  by  fea. 
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•  In  the  little  time  I  have  been  in  my  new  fituation,  nothing  ba» 
forprifi^d;  me  inpre  than  the  quantity  of  Engliih  articles  I  eveij 
where- obferve.  The  cheefe,  as  I  faid  .  before,  was  Gloucefter\  i 
which  I  might  have  added,  that  the  plates  it  was  ferved  upon  were 
Staffordi.  and  the  knives  it  was  cut  by  were  Sheffield i  while  the  coaB, 
hats,,  and  (hoes,  of  thofe  who  were  eating  it,  .were  alfp  chiefly  * 
Britifh'manufaAures.  •  Prize,  prize,*  is  the  only  anfwer  we  recei 
to  our  inquiriesr.  Surely  what  one  of  their  oflicets  to}d  me  can 
be  true!  Seeing  me  juft  now  looking  up  one*  of  the  arms  wli 
help  to  form  this  capacious  port,  and  which  is  crowds  with  (hippi 
he  aflured  me  that  they  were  all  Englilb,  and  not  lefs  than  four  h 
dred'in  number*.  It  is  too  well^afcertaine’d  that  the  French  ha 
beeHf  during  the  preient  war,  wonderfully  fuccefsfol  againft 
Iradii^  veifels.  Their  frigates,  I  am  informed*  cruize  ki.fmall 
Ucl^d  fquadroos  to*  the  weflward  of  EurppCj  while  we  cpnfine  o 
almoft  totally  to  the  Channel,  which  I  pre(ume  to  coafider  a  vi 
XojudleioMS  difpofition  pf  them,  in  a  war  where  the  enemy  have 


privateers,  when  confequent\y  the  little  ports  o^  the  Fre 
coafi,*  within  Uihant,  fhoula  be  lefs  objeds  of  our  ijealoufy  t 
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heretofore,  .Provided  our  grand  fleet  caii,  after  a  parade  off  Br 
return  into  Spithead  or  Torbay*  without  being^  materially  dama] 
by  the  weather,  we  f^m  to  be  fatisficd,  and  cpnclude  that  all  is  g 
ing  ott  wcUon  the  waterK*  .  - 
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The*  following  obfervations  relating  to  the  French  army  are 
^thy  of  attention : 

« I  have  not  yet  faid  any  thing  to  you  of  the  French  regular  troops* 
whom  I  have  feen  fince  1  landed.  There  is  not  at  prefent  any  com* 
plete  regiment  here»  but  there  are  detachments  of  infantry  from  fe* 
veraL  Every  day  I  fee  the  different  guards  parade,  march  off,  and 
relieve;  and  twice  Thave  feen  a  detachment  exercife,  and  perform 
their  evolutions,  which,  though  few  and  fimple,  were  very  awkwardly 


force  of  other  caufes,  would  flart  on  being  told,  that  before  the  raw 
levies  (to  ufe  Mr.  Gibbon's  words,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recoiled  them» 
bo  anoccafion  not  very  diflimilar),  the  dilciplined  legions  of  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Tons  of  chivalry  of  Caftile^  the  gallant  nobles  of  their 
own  country,  and  even  the  hardy  freemen  of  Britain,  have  been 
compelled  to  flee.  In  vain  would  he  look  for  thofe  ufual  indications 
of  excellence,  and  proghoilics  of  fuccefs,  filence,  attention^  and  the 
czaft  performance  of  movements  in  a  great  body,  which  wc  find  in 
in  individual.  In  their  room  he  would  fee  battalions,  coxnpofed  in¬ 
deed  of  flout  and  healthy  young  men,  but  clumfily  and  confufedly 
drawn  up,  with  uneven  ranks  and  broken*  files,  whofe  bold  looks, 
flovenly  attire,  and  unreftrained  carriage,  would  feem  to  proclaim 
equal  defiance  of  their  enemies  and  their  leaders*  Talk  to  them,  and 
they  will  try  to  make  you  believe  that  they  wifb  to  decide  all  battles 
by  the  bayonet  only ;  and  yet,  at  this  weapon  they  would,  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  be  beaten  by  the  EngUfh,  were  the  forces  on  each  fide,  in 
every  other  refped,  perfeftly  equal;  for  their  bayonets,  which  I 
vemeafured,  are  fhorter,  and  worfe  fitted  for  piirpofes  of  deflruc- 
n,  than  ours;  When  they  charge,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
hear  them  talk  to  each  oth^,  and  f^cy  an  Englifhman,  an 
uftrian,  or  a  Spaniard,  beneath  their  point,  and  crying  for  quarter* 
acknowledge  freely,  that  the  bravery  of  the  French  is  as  unquef- 
'  oable  as  the  light  of  the  fun ;  but  this  in  itfelf  is  inadequate  to  the 
fieveroents  which  we  have  recently  witnefTed.  To  that  lively  coiK 
age  which  ftimulates  to  perpetual  attacks ;  to  their  enthufiaitic  ar- 
oar  in  the  caufe  of  their  invaded  country ;  and,  above  all,  to  their 
(iiminifhable  numbers,  mull  be  attributed  thofe  extraordinary 
rents,  which  have  confounded  all  political  calculation,  and  filled  Eu- 
>pe  with  amazement,  conflernation,  and  mourning. 

*  The  prefent  pay  of  the  common  foldier  is  ten  fols  a  day,  and  a 
ion  of  provifions,  but  no  wine  when  quartered  in  towns.  They 
fornifhed  by^ltie  ftate  with  .lieccflaries,  fo  that  the  money  is  for 
ket  expences  only.  The  name  of  the  general  officer  now  com¬ 
ing  here  is  Rlingly.  He  is  a  native  of  Alface,  and  one  of  the 

ipS  men  I  ever  faw,  being  at  leaft  fix  feet  four  inches  high,  and 
^itionably  ftout.  I  have  once  dined  in  bis  company,  and  fat 
t  to  him,  when  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  in  England,  and, 
>sg  other  parts  of  it,  at  Caftle  Howard,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of' 
;  but  in  what  capacity  be  had  vifited  there,  he  did  not  explain 
Eire.  RBV*  VOLtXXVll*  MAXCH  1796,  •  S  tO 
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to  m^.  His  birth  is  reported  to  be  obfcure;  and  his  advancement 
fudden. — Adieu.— 

*  When  I  fum  up  the  component  parts  of  this  ftupendous  fyftem 
(the  revolution). and  contemplate  it  in  the  aggregate,  1  mull  confefs 
inyfelf  to  be  ftaggered,  and  almoft  ready  to  pronounce  againft  the 
ability  of  this  wonderful  people  to  continue  the  conteft  in  which 
they  arc  engaged.  But,  after  revolving  the  fubjeft  in  every  point  cf 
view  in  which  it  prefents  i^felf  to  my  mind,  I  am  decidedly  of  opi. 
nion,  that  not  even  a  national  infolvency  would  produce  the  efFeft 
which  fome  of  the  powers  combined  againll  them  fought  in  its  com. 
mencement.^ 

Did  our  bounds  permit,  we  would,  for  the  entertainment  of 
our  readers,  extraft  various  other  paflages,  that  exhibit  verjf 
lively  piftures  of  the  characters  and 'manners  of  the  French; 
their  incredible  extravagance  of  temper,  and  levity  of  difpofi- 
tion;  the  charadter  ana  cuftoms  of  the  Bretons,  of  the  fame 
origin,  and  ftill  fpeakiiig  the  fame  language,  with  the  WeKh; 
and  fome  facts  which  feen>  tp  prove  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Convcniion. 

This  is  a  veify  entertaining  little  yplunae ;  but  it  poiTeffes 
merit  of  a  fuperior  kind.  author,  with*  equal  judgment, 

candour,  and  philanthropy,  has  expofed  prejudices  and  miitakes, 
on  the  part  of  both  France  and  England,  the  removal  of  which 
may  have  a  tendency  to  damp  the  ardour  of  war,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare,  the  way  for  peace. 


Art*  XX.  The  Hijiory  of  the  Theottres  of  London  \  contain^ 
"  .  an  Annual  SLcgifter  of  all  the  new  and  revived  Tragedies^  & 
-  medies^  Operas^  Farces^  Pantomimes^  (Jc,  that  have  been  per^ 
formed  at  the  Theatres  Royal  in  London^  from  the  Tear  1771 1 
^195*  occaftonal  Notes  and  Anecdotes,  In  Two  Folumu 

pp.  413.  i2mo.  Printed  for  and  fold  by  Martin  and  Bain 
.London,  1796. 
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^T^HIS  work. will,  no  doubt,  be  chiefly  intercfting  to  playe 
and  amateurs,  and  entbufiafts  of  the  dramai  It  contai' 
however,  feveral  anecdotes,  that  mufl  be  generally  pleaifing, 
Tome  mprfels  of  biography,  and  other  fpegies  of  writing  t 
that  will  gratify  every  tafte;  as  Mr.  Foote’s  addrefs  to  his  a 
dience  on  the  occafion  of  opening,  his  puppet-(bew  at  t 
Haymarket ;  and  a  (ketch  of  the  life  of  Mifs  Cadey^from  whi 
Ac  following  is  an  extradl :  * 

Her  good nefs  of.  heart,  and^bculgoity  of  difpofitioii,  appesr 

many"  charitable  works,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  ni( 
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high  born  dames.  Her  wanderings  cannot  be  called  errors,  but 
nusfortuniSi  the  common  refult  of  k  bad  education.  Though  ihe  came 
into  thcworld  without  reputation,  (he  left  it  with  a  good  ebaraSitr^ ,  a 
foicient  proof  that  all  her  levities  proceeded  from  ineapcrieoce,  and 
BOC  from  natural  depravity. 

*  Though  .(he  was  no  wit,  (he  po/Tefied  a  confiderable  (hare  of 
humour.  Several  bon  mots^  however,  have  been  made  for  her,  fuch 
a) (he  would  have  been  afhamed  to  utter;  for  good-nature  and  de¬ 
cency  were  infeparable  companions  of  her  mirth.  To  the  man  of 
her  choice  (he  was  faithful,  loving,  and  ' fubmiiEve,  though  on  the 
jhge  the  beft  Juno  that  ever  boxed  a  Jupiter  ! 

1  <  The  following  euloginm  was  paid  to  her  memory  in  the  public 
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i  ‘  She  was  the  favourite  of  Thalia,  the  favourite  of  the  town,  and 
favourite  of  fortune.  / 

^  *  ^er  theatric  reprefentations  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the 
I  me  exifts  'of  the  poets  that  pourtrayed  them.  The  difciifSon  of  her 
fofcffiooal  merits  (bould  be  the  fubjecl  of  a  volume ;  we  (hall  tbere- 
•re  only  ^d,  that  her  voice  and  manner  were,  perhaps,  never 
]!allcd  in  the  fame  ftyle.  'The  heart  of  conviviality  ftlll  vibrates 
lib  fong  and  joy  at  the  recolleftion  of  Pujh  about  the  Jorum.  Her 
:non  ail  but  equalled  her  accomplifhments ;  and  nearly  to  her  death 
c  was  the  centre  of  aitradion.  '  '  ■  , 

‘Beauty  is  a  captivating  fyren ;  and,'  to  refift  her  enchantments, 
sn  muft  polTefii  fomethiiig  or  fomething  7^**,  than  the  ufual 

/ition  of  humanity.  '  The  allurements  a  theatric  life  holds  out  to 
vdy  women,  admits  the  fame  obfervation,  and  juftifics  the  appli- 

I  with  tenfold  force.  All  that  can  be  faid  is,  alas,  poor  human 

le  polTefied  many  virtues,  and  the  greateft  of  all — humanity, 
enerous  harid  often  lightened  the  hea-vy  heart.'  Feelingly  alive 
ure  to -every  Imprciuon  of  fenfibility,  this  amiable  virtue  ac- 
nied  her  elevation  to  rank  and  riches,  and  joined  others  that 
the  firll  (lations  in  fociety,  and  which  alone  make  them  refped- 
She  was  the  good  mother,  the  chafte  wife,  and  ^ accompli (hed 

rudery  certainly  formed  no  part  of  her  charafler ;  but  where 
prude  that  ever  owned  half  hef  merit !  Her  opennefs,  good- 
tnbwledge,  and  genero(ity,  added ’to  her  perfona!  accomplifh- 
rendcred  her  an  acquifuion  of  which  the  worthieft  might-  be 
—This  morality  of  players,  like  that  of  princes,  is  exempt 
he  prccifion  of  vulgar  rules.’ 

e  author  of  this  little  Worrk,  in  his  reports  eon’cerning  the 
•  and  fate  of  the  different  pieces  brought,  from  time  to 
on  the  ftage,  appears  to  have  been  guided  by  a  due  regard 
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Art.  XXI.  A  Review  of  the  Landfcape^  a  Dida^iic 
ajfo  of  an  EJfay  on  the  Pi^urefque  \  together  with  Praffui 
Remarks  on  Rural  Ornament.  By  the  Author  of  «  PlanAni 
and  Ornamental  Gardening ;  a  Prallical  Treatije.^  pp.  27J 
8vo.  G.  Nicol,  Robinfons^  and  Debrett.  London,  1795 

.^T^HE  writer  of  this  ^Review*  attacks  the  cflayift  and  the 
^  poet,  at  the  fame  time^  with  argument  and  farcafm.  Bodi 
of  them  had  been  fevere  on  Brown  and  his  followers.  The 
prefent  author  is  far  from  fparing  them.  -  Mr.  Price  has,  fome- 
where  in  his  eflay,  told  us,  that  his  ^  play  is  Jharp he  has  hen 
met  with  an  antagonift,  the  Jharpnefs  of  whofe  play  is  at  led 
equal  to  his ;  and  if  his  apology  be  a  good  one  (that  if  he  U 
^  not  phy  Jharpfy  he  could  not  play  at  all’),  it  will  juftifytlie 
roughnefs  of  his  opponents  attack  as  well  as  his  own. 

As  the  authors  of  ‘  The  Landfeape’  and  of  *  An  Eflay 
^  the  Pidurefque’  have  exaggerated  the  faults  of  Brown,  tlx 
writer  of  the  Review*^  can  fee  nothing  in  their  projefted  inu 
provements'  that  is  not  either  ridiculous  or  monftrous.  The 
following  lines  in  the  Landfeape  exhibit  a  pidurc  of  the  worb 
'  of  Brown  certainly  much  overcharged : 

— — •  See  yon  fantaftic  band. 

With  charts,  pedometers,  and  rules,  in  hand. 

Advance  triumphant,  and  alike  lay  walle 

The  forms  of  nature,  and  the  works  of  tafte  I 

T’  improve,  adorn,  and  polifli,  they  profefs. 

But  (have  the  goddels  whom  they  come  to  drefs; 

Level  each  br^en  bank  and  (haggy  mound. 

And  fafhion  all  to  one  unvaried  round ; 

One  even  round,  that  ever  gently  flows. 

Nor  forms  abrupt,  nor  broken  colours  knows  ; 

But,  wrapt  all  o’er  in  eyerlafting  green. 

Makes  pile  dull,  vapid,  fmooth,  and  tranquil  feene.’ 

%  _ 

And  the  eflayift  has  been  ftill  more  outrageous  in  bis  at 
on  our  modern  improver : 

\  ^  Mr.  Bhiwn  was  bred  a  gardener,  and,  having  nothing  of 
mind  or  the  eye  of  a  painter,  he  formed  his  flyle  (or  rather  his  p 
upon  the  model  of  a  parterre,  and  transferred  its  minute  beau 
its  little  clumps,  knots,  and  patches  of  flowers,  the  oval  belt 
forrounds  it,  and  all  its  twills  and  crincum  crancums,  to  the 
feale  of  nature. 

— — •  But  every  thing  1  have  fcen  of  Mr.  Broivn*s  works  have 
vinced  me  that  he  had,  in  a  figoradve  fenfe,  no  ;  and  if  he 
had  none  in  the  literal  fenfe,  it  would  have  only  been  a  pn 
misfortune, 

^  And  partial  evil,  univerfal  good.* 
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.  To  wiih»  in  effe^  that  a  man  had  been  born  blind,  becaufe 
Mr.  Price  fancies  that  bis  ideas  of  tafte  are  lefs  orthodox  than  his 
pfjHy  is  furely  carrying  the  paffion  for  improvement  beyond  all 
fober  bounds.  What  is  the  odium  theologicum  (fo  often  execrated) 
to  this?  Had  Mr.  Price,  inftead  of  an  Englifh  gentleman,  been 
I  Perfian  monarch,  and  poor  Brown  an  improver  in  his  king* 
dom,  the  confeqnence  is  obvious.  The  improver’s  heterodoxy 
in  t^e  would  have  coft  him  his  eyes,  and,  inftead  of  charts 
^  pedometers,  he  muft  have  furnilhed  himfelf  with  a  dog  and 
abcll. 

The  publication  now  under  review  returns  the  ridicule  and 
ieiiinony  of  the  aflailants  with  ihtereft;  and,  as  they  have  ex<-> 
aggerated  the  defers,  or  pretended  defers,  of  Brown,  the  mean- 
ing)  in  many  inftances,  here  affixed  to  their  words,'  is  fuch  as, 
we  dare  fay,  they  would  difavow;  and  certainly  fuch  as  we 
prefume  not  to  lay  to  their  charge.  Our  readers  may  take  the 
following  extra^l  as  an  example': 

<  Having  dreamed  of  naked  places,  and  of  bare  and  bald  canals, 
[padl  his  tormented  mind  grew  frantic,  the  poet  wakts,,if  a  mind  in 
iate  of  frenzy  can  be  faid  to  wake,  exclaiming— 

^  •To  heav'n  devoutly  IVc  addrefs’d  my  prayer 
Again  the  mo/s-grown  terraces  to  raijif 
Am  fpread  the  labyrinth’s  perplexing  maze. 

Replace  in  even  lines  the  du&ile  yew. 

And  plant  again  the  at^cient  avenue.’ 

*  This  we  pafs,  as  being  entitled  pnly  to  pity  or  ridicule,  and  join 
^  poet  in  the  foreft ;  where  a  cool  bree^ce  and  natural  feenery  en« 
bie  him  to  proceed  with  due  decorum  ;  until  catching,  unfortunately, 
glimpfe  of  one  of  Brown’s  curfed  Scotch  fir  c7umps-rr?a  firing 
liich  never  fails,  when  touched,  to  effed  a  relapfe— he  breaks  out 

^  But  ah !  how  different  is  the  formal  lump 
Which  the  improver  plants,  and  calls  a  clump! 

Break,  break,  ye  nymphs,  the  fence  that  guards  it  round ! 
With  browfiug  cattle  all  its  forms  confound ! 

As  chance  or  fate  will  have  it,  let  it  grow 
Here  fpiring  high there  cut,  or  trampled  low.’ 

Line  51  to  56. 

‘  Surely,  after  this  Vagrant  trefpafs  on  the  rights  pf  long-eftablilhed 
pf  praAice  ceruinly  as  old  as  the  art  of  planting,  fome 
diftovered  method  of  raifing  trees,  without  fences,  might  be 
*)Qably  expeAed.  But  vain  were  our  expeAations.— It  is  enough 
a  poet  to  pull  down. 

'  1  et,^notwitbftanding  this  interdiAidn  againft  fendng  plantations 

bciyooded. 
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infer,  tKe  poet  takes  it  for  granted,  that  every  place  to  be  improied 
abounds  with  natural  wood — like  his  own  !  For,  furely,  even  a  wiW 
poet  can  never  imagine  that  groups— here  •  fpirin^  high,  there  cut 
or  trampled  low'-^rarc  raifed  with  the  fame  facility  in  nature,  that 
they  are  on  canvas.  Perhaps  it  has  never  ftruck  him,  that  the  wiU 
groups  of  the  foreft  naay  have  taken  fome  centuries  to  mould  them'ts 
their  prefent  forms.  Even  Aippofing  that  they  could  be  blown  up 
like  glafs  bottles,  would  it  be  right  to  introduce  them  under  the  niu! 
dows  of  a  fplendid  room,  becaufe  they  are  in  character  at  the  dcor 
of  a  foreft-fide  cottage  f  This  part  of  the  poem  is  fo  very  abfurd, 
there  is  no  fpcaking  of  it  with  a  grave  countenance.* 

Now,  had  our  author  been  any  thing  but  a.  determined  con- 
troverfiallft,  he  would  not  have  taken  Mr.  ^  fo  literally 
as  he  has  done.  The  exaggerations  of  poetry  conftitute  ia 
chief  beauty;  without  them  poetry  cannot  exift.  The  author 
of  the  Landfeape  could  not  with  propriety,  could  not,  without 
facrificing  all  his  poetical  pretenfions,  fpeiik  the  cold  preceptive 
language  of  profe,  even  in  a  didadlic  poem ;  but  in  the  two 
quotations  animadverted  upon  in  the  ‘  Review,*  he  has,  wc 
think,  fpoken  plainfy  enough  not  to  be  mifunderftood.  Tiic 
firft,  taken  with  the  context,  does.  liot  teftify  a  predile£lion  for 
mofs-grown  terraceSy  lahyrinthsy  du^ile  yewsy  ancient  aven\u\ 
but  only  means,  that  he  is  fo  difgufted  witli  the  ^  bald  and  W 
of  Brown,  that  he  would  almoft  prefer  the  formality  which  that 
improver  had  contributed  to  banifh.  Neither  does  the  feconl 
quotation  warrant  thex:ommentary  of  the  reviewer.  Mr.  K— 
is  not  fo  abfurd  as  to  fancy  that*  trees,  when  expofed  to  cattle, 
can  be  raifed  without  fences ;  he  only  wifhes  that  the  formality 
of  clumps  might  be  deftroyed,  and  their  forms  rendered 
confonant  to  the  afTcmblages  of  trees  laid  out  by  the  handcl 
nature. 

The  meaning  of  the  eflayift  is,  in  the  fame  manner,  ofe 
cither  miftaken  or  perverted  by  the  reviewer.  Mr.  Price,  fpeak* 
ing  of  uglinefsy  fays,. 


*  An  ugly  man  or  woman  with  an  aquiline  noie,  high  cheek  borr^ 
beetle  brows,  and  ftrong  lines  in  every  part  of  the  face,  will,  fif 
thefe  piflurefque  ciicumflances  (which  might  all  be  taken  aw^ay 
out  deftroying  uglinefs),  be  much  more  Jirrk  ngly  ugly  thanain^ 
with  no  more  features  than  an  oyfter.  Such  uglinefs,  like 
when  a  milder  degree  and  (lylc  of  the  pi£lurerque  is  added  to  itj 
more  divcrfified,  more  amufing,  as  weft  as  more  ftriking,  and,'Wf- 
thefe  drcumifances  of  dirgull,  which  often  attend  reality,  are  fofijfi^ 
and  difguifed,  as  in  the  drama,  by  imitation,  pidlurefque  uglii^^ 
(to  which  title  it  has  juft  as  good  a  right  as  to  that  of  beauty)  ^ 
comes  a  fource  of  pleafure.  He  who  lias  been  ufed  to  admire 
piAurefqoe  uglinefs  in  painting',  will,  from  the  fame  caufes, 
with  picaiurc  (for  wc  have  no  other  word  to  exprefs  the  degree  ^ 
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^]lgfafter  of  that  fenfation)  at  the  original  in  nature ;  and  one  c'anifot 
think  flightly  of  the  power  and  advantage  of  that  art  which  makes 
its  admirers  often  gaze  with  fnch  delight  on  fome  ancient  lady,  as, 
.with  the  help  of  a  little  vanity,  might  perhaps  lead  her  to  miftake 
the  motive/ 

All  that  the  efiay  writer  means  to  fay  in  this  paflage  is,  that  a 
lover  of  painting  has  much  pleafure  in  contemplating  a  pic- 
(urefque  object :  the  following  commentary  of  the  reviewer  is 
'  therefore  unwarrantable  and  unfair : 

*  Surely,  an  art  which  can  fo  far  corrupt  a  man’s  tafte  as  to  render  . 
him  capable  of  ^preferring  uglinefs  to  beauty,  and  old  hags  to 
young  women,  Ought  to  be' avoided  as  a  pelUience,  rather  than  be 
courted  as  a  P 

One  other  inftance  of  perverflon,  and  we  have  done : 

I  , 

*  In  this  chapter  we  detect  what  may  be  called  the  author’s  plan 
of  improvement ;  the  firft  time  he  has  fuffered  even  the  moft  diftant 
hint  of  pradtice  to  efcape  him. 

*  Deformity  in  ground  is,  indeed,  Icfs  obvious  than  in  other  ob- 

*  jefts :  deformity  feems  to  be  fomething  that  did  not  originally 
‘  belong  to  the  objedl  in  which  it  exifts ;  fomething  (Irikingly  and. 

*  unnaturally  difagreeable,  and  not  foftened  by  thofe  circumftanccs 

*  which  often  make  (t  pidturefque.  The  fide  of  a  fxnooth* green  hill, 

*  torn  by  floods,  may  at  firft  very  properly  be  called  deformed,  and 
Von  the  fame  principle  (though  not  with  the  fame  imprelfion)  as  a 

*  ga(h  on  a  living  aniihal.  When. the  rawmefs  of  fuch  a  gafli  in  the 

*  ground  is  foftened,  and  in  part  concealed,  and  ornamented  by  the 

*  cfFedts  of  time  and  the  progrefs  of  vegetation,  deformity,  by  this 

*  ufual  procefs,  is  converted  into  picturefquenefs ;  and  this  is  the 

*  cafe  with  quarries,  gravel-pits,  &c.- which  at  firft  are  deformities# 

*  and  which,  in  their  moft  pidurefque  ftate,  are  often  confidered  as 
‘  fuch  by  a  levelling  improver.  Large  heaps  of  mould  or  ftoiies, 

*  when  they  appear  ftrongly,  and  without  any  connexion  or  con- 
‘  cealment,  above  the  furfoce  of  the  ground,  rhay  alfo  at  firft  be 
‘  confidered  as  deformities,  and  may  equally  become  pidlurefque  by 
‘  the  fame  procefs.’ 

Mr.  Price  docs  not  here  advife  us  to  dig  quarries  and  gravel- 
pits,  &c.  in  our  grounds,  to  render  them  piSurefque ;  he  is 
only  advancing  a  principle,  which  we  believe  will  not  be  denied, 
that  objefts,  at  firft  deformed^  may,  from  the  lapfe  of  time,  arid 
the  progrefs  of  vegetation,  aflbme  a  different  charadfer,  may 
become  pi^iurefune.  The  reviewer,  however,' has  chofen  to  ac- 
cufe  him  of  this  abfurdity: 

*  Here  it  very  clearly  comes  out,  that  pidlurcrqucnefs  is  the  child  • 
of  deformity  ;*  and,  by  inference,  render  your  place  deformed  in  or¬ 
der  that  ii  may  become  pidlurefque.  Hence,  gafh  and  flafti,  the  inorc 
iQadman-like  the  better ;  disfigure  and  deface,  by  pits  and  correfpond- 
ing.  mounds,  after  the  manner  of  quarries,  every  fwell  and  flope  which 
dares  to  be  beautiful ;  and  make  trenches  and  raife  banks#  fuch  as 
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are  intended  to  reprefent  hollow  lanes  in  landfcape  painting ;  beiof 
careful  to  colleft  the  ftones  which  arife  into  large  heaps  on  the  fur. 
face. .  Having  thus  made  the  entire  environs  as  ugly— pihaw 
formed-— as  may  be — why  what  then  ?— Why  fo  let  them  remain,  un, 
til  it  (hall  pleafe  the  genius  of  pidturefquenefs  to  do  away  the  defer, 
miry.  If  diis  ihould  not  happen  dtiring  the  lifetime  of  the  deformer 
—pooh! — the  improver — his  fon,  or  his  grandfon,  may  be  able  to 

look  out  at  his  window  without  d - g  the  pidlorefquer.  If  this  is 

not  precifely  the  author’s  plan,  his  book  is  to  blame. 

*  Such  therefore,  it  may  be  conceived,  is  the  elTayift’s  plan  of  pro. 

ducing  piAurefqucnefs.  We,-  too,  have  a  plan.  Pi£lurefquenefs  be. 
ing  a  fomething  between  beauty  and  deformity,  either  of  which,  be. 
ing  engendered  by  neglefl,  produces,  in  due  time,  this  favourite  babe 
of  the  painter/  Thefe  premifes,  we  believe,  will  neither  be  denied 
nor  dlfputed.  Be  it  therefore  our’s  tp  make  the  place  beautiful,  in  the 
lirft  inftance ;  an^,  whenever  the  owner  and  his  friends  are  cloyed  with 
ornamented  beauty,  to  fufFer  pegleft  to  cover  it,  and  thus  beget  pic. 
turefquenefs.^  .  *  • 

'  Had  the  reviewer  attended  tp  one  of  his  own  quotations  front 
IVIr.  Price,  he  would  not  have  brought  this  railing  accufatioa 
againft  him :  .  ^ 

*  If  the  improver,*  fays  Mr.  Price,  *  (as  it  ufually  happens)  attendt 
folely  to  verdure,  fmoothnefs,  undulation  of  ground,  and  flowing  lines, 
the  whole  will  be  iniipid.  If,  on  the  contrary  (what  is  much  more 
rare),  the  oppofue  ta(te  (hould  prevail ;  (hould  an  improver,  bywaj 
of  being  pifilurefque,  make  broken  ground,  coves,  and  quarries,  aS 
about  his' place ;'encourage  nothing  but  furze, briars,  and  tbiflles ;  heap 
quantities  of  rude  flones  on  his  banks,  or,  to  crown  all,  like  Mr.  Kent, 
plant  dead  trees ;  the  deformity  of  fuch  a  place  would,  I  believe,  be 
very  generally  allowed,  though,  the  inflpidity  of  the  other  might  not 
be  fo  readily  confelTed.’  *  ' 

The  reviewer  b^is  cither  paid  no  attention  to  thi$  quotation, 
or  wilfqlly  miftaken  it/  when  he  fays, 


•  Here  we  fee  the  eiTayifl  renouncing  all  pcetenflons  to  raiflng  pic* 
turcfquencfs  out  of  deformity;  and,  of  courfe,  where  pifturefquencfs 
is  to  created,  he  leaves  Mr.  Brown  and  his  followers  in  full  poiTeflioa 
of  the  field  of  improvement.* 


Mr.  Price  does  not  here  renounce  his  pretenfions  to  raifing//^- 
turefquenefs  out  of  deformity ;  it  is  the  reviewer  who  has  renounced 
that  candour — which  never  (hould  be  abandoned  for  a  defire  of 
conqueft. 

To  afeertain  the  real  principles  of  tafte  is  as  diflicult  as  to  hit 
the  true  lines  of  beauty  and  grace.  Diffidence  therefore  is  more 
commendable  than'  dogmatifm  when  writing  on  the  fubje(^.  Bu£ 
when  to  dogmatifm  there  is  added  farcafin,  and  fomething 
proaching  very  near  to  abufe,  we  cannot  help  thinking  of  thi 
Acrimonious  difputes. of  Scioppius  and  Scaliger,  and  lamenting^ 
mode  of  proceeding  certainly  unpropitious  to  the  difeovery 
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XiT.  XXII.  A  Letter  to  H.  R^tony  Efj.  on  the  Ap^ication  ^ 
the  Practice  as  well  at  the  Principles  of  Landfcape  Painting  io 
'Lan^cape  Gardening ;  intended  as  a  Supplement  to  the  EJfay  on 
the  PiSfvrefque.  By  Uvedate  Pricey  Efq.  To  which  is  prefixedy 
Mr.  Reptonf  Letter  to  Mr.  Price,  pp.  163.  8vo.  Robf«)n. 
London,  1795. 

/ 

IN  our  Review  for  December  1794  we  took  notice  of  the 
Landfcape,  a  Didadic  Poem,  the  author  of  which,  in  -laying  ' 
down  rules  for  pi6turefque  gardening, .  criticifed  rather  roughly 
ithe  late  Mr.  Bro.^n,  and  the  improvers  of  his  fchool.  Among 
others,  the'  ingenious  Mr.  Repton  came  in  for  his  (hare  of  re¬ 
proach.  Mr.  Uvedale  Price,  in  his  *  £(lay  on  the  Pj(^refque,* 
greats  Mr.  Brown  and  his  followers  with  equal  freedom.  This 
has  produced  a  controverfy,  which  is  carried  on  with,  much 
warmth  on  both  (ides ;  each  accufing  the  other  of  holding  prin¬ 
ciples  which  ,  are  denied,  and  of  drawing  unfair  confequences 
from  thofe  principles  which  are  avowed. 

I  To  the  publication  now  under  review  is  prefixed  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Repton  to  Mr.  Price,  which  does  equal  credit  to  his  tem¬ 
per  and  his  talents.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Price  is  not  only  in¬ 
tended  as  an  anfwer  to  Mr.  Repton,  but  as  a  fupplement  to  the 
Eflay  on  the  Pi£lurefque.  It  is  the  production  of  an  intelligent 
imd  well-informed  mind,  and  gives  evident  proof  that  he  has 
ftudied  with  attention  the  fubjed  upon  which  he  has  given  his 
opinions  to  the  ppblic. 

To  detail  the  various  matter  he  employs  for  the  defence  or 
jUuftration  of  bjs  principles,  would  lead  us  much  beyond  our 
bounds }  it  niay  be  enough  to  inform  our  readers  that  Mr.  Price 
condemns  the  ftyle  of  Mr.  Brown  and  his  followers  as  too  bare, 
tame,  drelTed,  and  uniform,  and  recommends  a  nearer  imitation 
of  the  bold  and  various  forms  of  nature.  His  opponents  ac- 
cufe  him  of  wi(bjng  'to  convert  the  (ace  of  our  idand  into  a 
(haggy  wildernefs,  unfuited  to  tiie  comforts  of  elegant  life. 
Mr.  t'rice  defends  himfelf  ag^inft  this  imputation  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  palTage :  ’ 

'  ^  •  • 

*  I  (hall  here  wi(h  to  mention  more  at  large  fome  few  points,  in 
^hich,  I  believe,  the  defign  and  purport  of  my  eflay  has,  by  many 
people,  been  totally  mifconceived ;  at. the  fame  time  I' know  how 
<^colt  it  is  to  guard  againft,  or  to  correct,  fuch  falfe  ide^ ;  pardcu- 
!*riy  when  they  are  cherifhed  by  thofe  .who,  perhaps,  haveb^n  too 
ready  to  adopt  them.  In  matters  of  greater  confequence,  wherever 
>2rty  runs  high,  he  who  exprefles  warmly  his  love  of  freedom,  and 
l^tred  of  defpotifm— however  carefully  he  may  diflinguUh  freedom 
liccndoufnefs,  and  dc^odfm  from  limited  monarchy,  mull 
‘  nevq* 
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never  hope  for  candour :  he  will  be  treated  by  zealots  as  a  friend  to 
anarchy  and  confuiion,  an  enemy  to  all  order^Ld  regularity,  and 
who  would  wi(h  to  fee  mankind  in  what  is  called  a  (late  of  nature. 
In  the  fame  manner^  from  fpeaking  warmly  of  certain  wild  unpo. 
lilhed  feenes.  I  have  been  reprefented  as  a  perfon  who^  had  I  the 
power,  would  deftroy  all  the  comforts  of  a  place — all  gravel  walks 
and  flirubberies — (in  which  cafe  it  would,  at  lead,  be  proper  to  begin 
with  my  own)— adlow  no  mowing,  but  wet  every  body  in  high 
grafs— tear  their  clothes  with  brambles  and  briars — and  fend  the® 
wp  to  their  knees  through  dirty  lanes  between  two  cart-ruts.  Though 
1  expected  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of  mifcoriCeption,  yet  it  feemed 
to  me  ;|uite  unneceiTary  to  recommend  thofe  comforts  which  every 
body  was  fond  of,  and  with  great. reafon ;  efpecially  as  1  was  not 
treating  of  the  garden,  but  of  the  grounds :  my  point  was,  to  (hew 
that  there  were  many  ftriking  circumilances  in  nature,  which  were 
either  negleAed  or  deftroyed,  from  a  narrow  exclufive  attachment  to 
high  polifh ;  and  alfo  from  extending  that  polilh  too  far,  and  with 
too  little  attention  to  beauty  in  its  more  general  and  enlarged 
fenfe*’ 

In  this  controverfy,  as  in  moft  others,  fomewhar  of  the  ac\i 
is  intermixed,  but  it  is  the  afperity  of  goed-breeding ;  and  we 
hope  that  the  bickerings  of  the  prefs,  on  matters  of  tafte,  will 
not  eftrange  the  combatants  from  each  other,  as  their  mutual 
friendly  communications  may  be  of  mutual  advantage. 


Art.  XXIIL  .  Italian  TraiU  \  A  Collision  of  feleSied  Piecti, 
pp.  j6p.  8 VO.  2s.  Mplini,  Haymarket.  London,  1796. 

•T'HESE  tradls  relate  chiefly  to  the  arts  and  literature  of 
Italy.  They  formed  two  numbers  of  an  Italian  Map 
^ine,  which)  as  it  did  not  meet  with  encouragement)  the  editor 
,ras  obliged  to  give  up. 

CONTENTS. 
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|.  Qn  the  conftant  E^eem  which  the  Englilh  have  enter* 
Mined  for  the  itanans. 

'  IL  On  die  recent  State  of  Literature  in  Italy. 

HI.  On ‘the  pureft  Italtair' Writers,  and  the  beft  Grammarians. 
•  IV,  Elanteii 

V.  'On  tholb  Maftert  who  have  contributed,  to  the  Refor¬ 
mation  and  Perfection  of  Italian  MuHc.  .  . 

Vr*  On  Petrarch)  ' 

Vn*  A  Compariiba  between  Ariofto  and  TafTo^  . 
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and  Paradife  in  the  preachers’  lodgings.  At  their  repafts.  they  were 
entertained  with  mofic,  and  the  jefts  of  the  buffoons  of  the  coart. 
All  the  apartipenU  were  moft  magnificently  fumifhed,  and  adorned 
wjth  elegant  paintings^  which  were  generally  calculated  to  difplay 
the  mutability  and  inconfiancy  of  fortune. 

*  Among  thofe  who  were  admitted  to  (hare  fuch  magnificent  treat* 
i^ent  we  oi^t  not  to  omit  the  divine  Dante,  with  whofe  genius  Cane 
was  highly  delighted.  The  beautiful  eulogium  which  Dante  wrote 
on  this  prince  in  the  beginning  of  his  poem,  feems  to  be  diftated  by 
the  gratitude  he  felt  for  the  benefits  he  had  received.  Notwithiland* 
ing  this,  it  appears  that  the  rough  manner  of  Dante,  and  the  too 
»reat  liberties  of  fpeech  in  wfiich  he  indulged  himfeif,  by  degrees 
him  the  favour  of  this  powerful  prince.  Petrarch,  Rer.  Memor 
Lib.  IV.  who  gives  to  Cane  the  honourable  appellation  of  univerfal 
patron  of  all  the  afHiAcd>  affirms  that  to  be  the  caufe  of  Dante’s  dift 
grace.  He  further  fays,  that  among  other  caufes  which  contributed 
to  the  forfeiture  of  Cane's  affedion  for  Dante,  after  a  long  period  of 
friendihip,  the  following  circumftance  was  of  no .  little  confequence. 
One  d:iy  a  buffoon  h^d  much  diverted  the  court  by  his  fantaftic 
^fiures ;  Dante,  however,  appeared  to  hold  him  in  contempt.  Cane, 
after  having  iavifhed  great  praifes  on  the  buffoon,  turning  to  the 
poet,  aiked  him»  how  it  happened  that  the  buffoon  was  beloved  by 
every  one,  while  he  (IJante)  was  not?  To. which  Dante  readily  re- 
plied,  You  would  not  be  aiionifhed  at  it,  if  you  recolleded,  that  it  is 
i^larity  of  manner^  which  ufually  produces  friendihip.’ 

,  This  is  an  ingenious  and  pleafing  little  mifceliany,  much  in  the 
Cune  ftyle  with  D’lfraeli’s  Anecdotes  of  Literature.  It  con- 
uins,  with  various  and  pleafing  matters  of  fad,  a  great  deal  of 
nice  and  delicate,  yet  (bund  and  philofophical  criticifm.  We 
regret  that  the  editor,  who  appears  to  be  very^well  qualified  for 
the  condiid  of  a  literary  inagazine,  did  not  find  encouragement. 


Art.  XXIV .  An  Anfwer  to  Mr,,  Paint* s  4z^ 
a  Continuation  cf  Letters  to  the  Philofophers  and  Politicians  of 
Franciy  on  the  SubjeLf  of  Religion  \  arid  of  the  Letters  to  a 
Phihfophtcal  Unbeliever.  By  fofeph'  Priejlleyy  LL.D.  F.R  S. 

“  ff'ith  a  Preface  bv  Theophilus  Lindfeyy  A.  M.  The  Second  Edh 
thn.f  pp.  100.  bvo.  Johnfon.  London,  1796.  * 

J^R.  Prieftley  fays,  amopg  other  thin'gs,  in  4  preface, 

*  The  turn  that  infidelity dias  lately  taken  in  France  is  not  a  little 
remarkable ;  but  it  promifes  well  Jor  the  caufe  of  religion.  Whether 
the  belief  profeffed  by  the  National  Aflentbly  in  the  being  and  attri¬ 
butes  of  Gpd,  and  in  a  future  ffate,  be  fincere,  or  not,  it  fhcw$  tbq 

6  ■  “  *  fcnfc 
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Pricftlcy V  Obfervations  on  the  Incnafe  of  Infidiltiy. 

^  ifllied,  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  (hewed  himfelf  void  of 

*  truth  and  every  moral  principle,  if  he  were  an  Englilbrnan^ 

*  if  an  ^American,  a  grofs  'and  ignorant  calumniator. — I  am 
‘  happy,  however,'  to  be  abVe  to  fpeak,  from  knowledge,  that 

*  in  America  this  libellous  publication,  which  was  defigned  to 
‘  inftigate  the  country  aga?,nft  Dr.  Prieftley,  on  his  firft  arrival, 

*  had  quite  the  contrary  effeft ;  and,  inftead  of  anfwering  that 

*  vile  purpofe,  did  really  recommend  hiiri  more  than  a  laboured 

*  panegyric  on  his  cha’^^fler  could  have  done.^ 

We  have  many  c/ccafions  of  obferving  with  what  facility  men 
of  genius  /and  leavning  can  rejedl  fome  portions  and  tenets  of 
the  facred  feriptuves,  and  retain  others#  Dr.  Prieftley,  however, 
reafons  for  the  f^reat  principles  of  natural  religion  and  morality, 
of  which  we  ha  vc,  he  admits,  the  beft  fyftem  in  the  Bible,  with 
judgment,  as  well  as  with  great' candour  and  temper ;  a  cir- 
cumftaucc  wViich  will,  no  doubt,  put  zealots  of  all  kinds  out 
of  all  patience. 


Art.  Xy.'V.  Obfervations  on  the  Increafe  of  Infidelity,  Bj 
yofepb  Priejiley^  LL,D,  F,R,S.  pp.  lOi.  8vo. 

as.  6d.  Johnfbn.  London,  1796. 

A  MO’KG  the  principal  caufes  of  infidelity  mentioned  by 
Dc.  Prieftley  are,  inattention  to  the  feriptures,  religious 
eftabliibnients,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  our  author,, 
abfurditie  s  fan<Etioned  by  authority,  and  the  pride  and  arrogance 
of  falfc  pihilofophy.  On  this  laft  head  Dr.  Prieftley  fays, 

^  What  would  philcfophers  fay,  if,  upon  the  publication  of  any 
new  fadt,  or  appearanc^e  in  nature,  no  attention  ftiould  be  paid  to  the 
evidence  produced  in  ftivour  of  it,  but  it  Ihould  be  treated  as  a  thing 
that  was  impoflible  a  pf  tori,  and  therefore  undeferving  of.  examina¬ 
tion  ?  Many  phenomenal  in  nature  appear  at  firft  fight  to  be  incon- 
fiftent,  as  thofe  of  magiietifin  and  eleflricity ;  and  many  in  che- 
miftry,  with  the  laws  ol'  gravitation,  which  are  not  fo  in  realityi 
and  only  ftiew  that  we  hacl  oeen  too  hafty  in  drawing  general  con- 
clufions,  which  now  reqiu  re  to  be  modified,  the  fafls  in  both  cafei 
being  unqueftionable.’  "  .  . 


In  this  publication  we  recognife  the  fame  ardent  hope  of  the 
gradual  amelioration  of  human  affairs;  and  the  gradual  progrefs 
of  man  to  perfection  and  ,an  enlarged  fpbere  of  enjoyment,  that 
is  prominent  in  his  other  writings  relating  to  morality  and 
;  *  religion 
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A  Supplment  to  fome  Rinurksy  lie* 


rcligton—the  fame  expeiSlation,  too,  of  ‘  great  events  whicK 
<  feem  now  to  be  approaching!’  This  expedtation  has  been  a 
common  concomitaiit  and  fign,  or  efFecl,  of  religious  enthu-* 
fiafm,  from  the  very  days  of  the  apoftles,  fome  of  whom  enter- 
ttlncd  a  belief  of  the  imminent  approach  of  the  day  of  judg* 
ment,  to  the  prefe'nt.  And,  to  the  philofophical  part  of  our 
riders,  it  will  be  amufing  to  obferve,  how  much  fentiment,  in 
the  moft  fpeculative  minds,  fometimes  triumphs  over  the  ope* 
rations  and  conclufions  of  the  intelledt. 


1  by 
rious 
thor,. 
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Art.' XXVI.  A  Word  for  the  Bible  \  being  a  ferious  Reply  to 
the  Declarations  and  Affertions  of  the  fpeculative  Deijis  and 
prablical  Atheijls  of  modern  Timek\  particularly  the  Age  of, 
Reafony  Part  the  Second^  by  Thomas  Paine,  By  the  Rev.  f.' 
Malhanty  Author  of  Sermons  on  various  Subje^Sy  Di^ionary  of 
the  Common  Prayery  i^c.  pp.  ill.  8vo.  Allen  and  Weft. 
London,  1796.  '  * 

^HE.  induftry  with  which  Mr.  Malham  colledls  all  the  ‘  cafts 
‘  which  Mr.  Paine  makes  at  the  feriptures,*  is  fo  great, 
od  the  force  with  which  he  repels  them  fo  feeble,  that,  if  \vc 
id  not  entertained  a  ftrohg  perfuafion  of  Mr.  Malham's  fin*- 
crity,  we  would  have  been  tempted  to  fufpedl  him  of  an  in- 
ention  to  betray  the  caufe  he  profefles  to  defend. — *  Volumes 
of  evidence  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  libraries  of  dignified 
and  opulent  ecclefiaftics.  But  of  what  fervice,^  he  afks,  *  arc 
thefe  to  the  lower,  or, even  the  middle  clafles  of  mankind  ?*• 
Vc  have  often  rernarked,  that  the  common  people  do  not  doubt 
e  truth  and  .authenticity  of  the  feriptures.  To  dart  dijScul- 
es  may  (hake  their  fai^;  to  obviate  thefe  difficulties  cannot 
dto  its  original  vigour. 


•lii 


RT.  XX  Vir.  ;  A  Supplement  to  fome  Remarks  on  the  appareni^ 
Grcumjlances.of  tht  Wary  in  the  Fourth  Week  of  O^ober  iyc^^% 
ReJi€6iions  on  the  only  Means  of  terminating  the  War. 
pp*  sa.  8 VO.  IS.  6d.  Stockdale.  London,  1796. 

''HE  author  of  the  Remarks,  it  is  obferved  by  the  author  of 
'  this  Supplement  (not  improbably  one  perfon),  '  has  uU 
umphantly  obtained  his  chief  end,  to  terminate  the  prefienc 
war  ;  unlefs,  by  an'univerfal  paciheatioD,  a  true  peace,  upoa 
a  folid  and  durable  foundation'. — ^But  from  what  kind  of  goi- 
vernment  is  fuch  a  treaty  with  France  to  be  expe^ed?  .From 
V  ■  .‘a  fyftem. 


^  V"' 


i64  ConjUiratidns  upoh  the  State  of  public  Affairs. 

•  a  fyftemj  as  is  obfcrved  juftly  by  the  author  of  the  Reoiarlcf 
^  fo  calculated  as  to  make  the  French  a  civilifed  nation  againl 
^  recal  their  connexions,  and  render  them  conformable  with  the 
^  reft  of  Europe.— Here  begins  my  talk  i  and  I  prefume  to  tell, 
^  that  no  government  of  the  kind  can  ever  fpring  from  the  mine 

*  of  the  French  infufredHon.* 

Our  author  proceeds  to  (hew^  that  no  government,  fuificient 
to  command  internal  fubordination  and  order,  or  the  refped  and 
confidence  of  foreign  nations,  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  formed 
without  morality;  which  the  rulers  of  France  appear  to  have 
utterly  renounced.— This  pamphlet  appears,  from  the  ftylc  and 
fentiments,  to  be  written  by  a  French  loyalift.  It  is  moderate, 
fenlible,  and  ingenious*  v . 


Art.  XXVIII.  Conjiderations  upon  the  State  ff  public  Affami 
the  Beginning  of  pp*  97*  Owen*  lloiidon,*  1796. 


TT  is  the  objedi  of  this  publication,  which  is  written  witb 
^  much  animation,  and  a  perfuafive  appearance  of  candour,  to 
ihew  the  danger  tliat  would  arife  to  Europe,  and  particularly 
Great  Britain,  from  making  peace  with  France,  leaving  her 
in  poiTeflion  of  her  territorial  conquefts.  And  it  holds  out 
the  profpedi  of  reducing  the  prefent  rulers  of  France  to  thene- 
ceffity  of  making  peace  on  terms  that  (hall  refpeift  the  faith  of 
treaties  and  the  balance  of  Europe,  by  perfeverance  in  the  pre- 
fent  war,  in  which,  he  thinks,  the  French  were  the  aggreflbrs. 
He  does  not  think,  with  fome,  that  the  energy,  and  perhaps  ex« 
iftence,  of  the  republic,  will  be  annihilated  ^  the  continued 
depreciation  or  extindiion  of  the  afEgnats.  The  government, 
he  thinks,  in  its  exadlons,  will  commence  by  withdrawing  tl 
affignats  from  circulation,  and  finifh  by  receiving  the  taxes 
kind.  ^  When  the  contributions  are  taken  in  kind,  they  w 
^  no  longer  be  levied  in  the  compting-houfe,  but  from  the  (lac 
^  and  granaries  of  the  farmers ;  the  fhoemaker  will  be  taxed 
^  furnilh  a  certain  number  of  (hoes ;  the  clothier  in  his  tur 

*  The  government  will  erep  magazines  and  nore-houfes 

*  every  diftri£l,  and  the  fyftem  of  public  contributions  be 

*  red  and  general  requi(l.tion.*>— With  regard  to  the  moral : 
political  ftate  of  France,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  principles 
the  revolutionary  fyftem  having  been  completely  unfolded,  i 
very  generally  exploded  ;  and  that  the  whole  force  of  their  poi( 
may  be  regarded  as.fpent  and  evaporated.  The  republic,  I 
thinks,  is,  even  pow,  tottering  towards  change  or  dilTolutioo 
and  that  it  is.  only  fo  far  calculated  to  reftore  peace  and  reft% 
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the  boTom  of  that  criminal  and  bleeding  country,  as  it  is  the 
preparatory  and  intermediate  ftep  to  the  reftoration  of  monarchy, 
and  of  the  ancient  fundamental  laws  and  government  of*  the 
land,  .  ^ 

There  is  a  miftake  into  which  the  author  of  this  publication 
has  fallen  with  refpe£t  to  the  municipal  government  of  this  king* 
dom,  if  by  kingdom  he  means  all  Britain.  In  this  fenfe  of  the 
word,  its  municipal  government  is  not  ^  univerfally  republican.^ 
In  Scotland  it  is,  for  the  moft  part,  ariftocratical. 

Aar.  XXIX.  Interejiing' State  Papers^  from  Prejident  Wajb- 
'  ingtonj  Mr.  Fauchet^  and  Mr.  Adety  the  late  and  prefent  Am^ 
bajfadors  from  the  French  Convention  to  the  United  'States  f 
America.  Likewife  Conferences  with  George  Hammondy  EJqm 
Minijler  Plenipotentiary  from  his  Britannic  Majefy^  as  laid  by 
the  Preftdenl  before  the  Legfature  of  the  United  States  in  their 
prefent  ScJJion ;  quoted  by  Edmund  Randolphy  late  Secretary  of 
StatCy  and  included  in  a  Defence  of  his  Reftgnation  of  that 
Office. 

These  papers  niuftrate  the  reftlefs  intrigues  of  the  French 
Jacobins  for  the  purpofe  of  amalgamating  other  nations 
with  their  own  fyftem,  the  patriotic,  or  rather  paternal,  vigi- 
hnee  and  care  of  the  Pxefident  General  Wafhington,  and,  in 
general,  the  political  State  of  North  America.' 


[Art.  XXX.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  TVilUam  Pitty  on  the 
Means  of  relieving  the  prefent  Scarcity y  and  preventing  the 
Difeafes  that  arife  from  Meagre  Food.,  By  Thomas  BeddoeSf 
M.D.  pp.  32.  8vo.  Johnion.  London,  1796. 

S  Dr.  Beddoes  has,  in  fevefal  inftances,  endeavoured,  and 
in  fome  with  fuccefsj  'to  make  difeoveries  in  chemiftry  and 
icine  ufeful  to  the  pooreft  of  the  people,  we  imagined,  at 
that  he  had  fomeihing  ferious  to  propofc  on  the  fubjeft  of 
^  pamphlet.  But  we  perceived,  though  not  indeed  very  foon, 
lathis  objefl  was  ridicule  and  banter. — ‘  I  defy,^  fays  he  [to 
It.  Pitt]  ‘  the  Royal  Society  collefted,  to  enumerate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  the  arts  that  adorn,  and  thofe  that  ferve  hu» 
®anity,  owe  to  the  perfons  brought  forward  by  you. 

‘  Our  expeftations  in  a  time  of  diftrefs,  therefore,  from  your  ac- 
^owkdged  power  to  evoke  that  fpecies  of  talent  which  the  moment 
|^dsi  cannot  be  too  exalted. .  The  difficulty  of  a  feheme' becomes 
>S6.a£v.  VOL. xxvii.  MARCH  1796.  T  •  a  rcafott 
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a  reafon  for  propofing  it  to  you ;  and  I  hardly  doubt  of  your  fucccfs 
in  procuring  the  converlion  of  fodder  into  meat  for  man. 

*  There  is  an  undertaking,  the  convcrfc  of  this,  in  which  I  hope 
to  perfuade  you  to  engage,  when  the  prefTure  of  affairs  is  dimi. 
nifhed.  It  is  perfefily  'ealy  of  execution,  but  not  to  be  accomplilhcd 
off  hand.  It  confihs  fimply  in  dieting  cattle  on  fuch  fubHances  as 
afford  fubftantial  food  for  Chridians.  All  herbivorous  domefticani- 
mals  may,  I  am  inclined  to  fancy,  be  well  fupported  on  potatoes. 
For  feveral  winters,  two  horfes,  within  my  knowledge,  and  often 
under  my  obfervation,  were  fed  with  this  root,  eating  little  hay. 

^  They  lived  in  good  health ;  and  were,  1  believe,  equal  to  any  reafon. 
able  work.  They  became  very  fond  of  the  potatoe. 

•  You  perceive  the  advantage  of  a  flock  of  eatables  deftined  for 
beafts,  but  applicable,  without  any  change  of  his  habits,  to  man, 
The  artificers  that  admin ifler  to  luxury,  have  been  fometimes  con- 
fidered  as  a  body  in  referve  for  the  purpofes  of  war.  Crops  equally 
efculent  by  quadrupeds,  and- by  the  featherlefs  biped  of  Linnzus, 
would  conflitute  a  referve  againfl  famine;  and  if  this  idea  were 
realifed,  we  fKould  never  fuffer  from  that  calamity.  A  clafficil 
writer  has  faid,  that  he  who  can  rear  two  blades  of  grafs  where  one 

.grew  before,  is  preferable  to  all  politicians.  For  my  part,  Itkifl 
that  he  who  can  fubflitute  potatoes  in  the  place  of  grafs  and  clover, 
Ihould  take  precedence  of  the  multiplier  of  grafs.* 


He  then  goes  on  to  another  expedient  for  relieving  the  prc. 
fent  fcarcity;  namely^  to  pound  bones,  and  boil  them  in  a  ma¬ 
chine,  which  he  deferibes,'  and  of  which  he  gives,  a  wooden  en¬ 
graving,  that  increafes  the  folvcnt  power  of  water  by  prelTure. 
‘  Moft  large  bones  that  efcape  dogs  [he  might  have  added,  and 

*  even  after  dogs  have  done  with  thena],  1  fuppofe,  as  ufual, 

*  go  to  the  diftillers.  You,  Sir,  have  refeued  grain  and  p'^ta- 

*  toes  out  of  their  clutches — they  will  eafily  rcfign  bones;  ii) 

*  there  can  be  no  more  difficulty  in  procuring  the  materiak,j 

*  than  in  cooking  the  broth.* 

He  prefaces  a  plan  for  lelTening  the  ufe  of  ftrong-becr 

thefe  among  other  reflexions : 


^  *  %  • 

*  Many  of  our  laborious  countrymen,  Sir,  arc  more  than  tvwd 
addicted  to  *  large  ingurgitation  of  fpirituous  potation.*  Whence  ani 
to  the  toper  himfelf, 


Labefaflion  of  health. 
Deterioration  of  morals. 
Dilapidation  of  houfe  and  home. 


To  his  wife  and  young. 


Spoliation^ 

Fjulation, 

Emaciation. 
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A  Litter  to  the  Right  Horn  William  Pitt.  •  a67 

I  have  now.  Sir,  informed  you  of  the  evil ;  and,  into  the  bargain^ 
furnifhed  you,  againft  your  next  oration,  with  an  eluant  afTortmeht 
of  words  in — ation ;  for  in  fuch,  according  to  Mr.  Durke’s  affirma* 
tion,  are  your  vocal  organs  accullomed  to  find  fupreme  deIe£lation« 

<  I  fofbcaK  at  prefent,  to  inquire  whether  your  brain  be  a  ma- 
chinci  with,  which  it  has  pleafed  Providence  .to  educe  good  out  of 
evil ;  but  if  the  habit  above  mentioned  be  evil,  and  if  you  negledt 
the  prefent  opportunity  to  attempt  its  extirpation,  1  think,  fo  far,  the 
anfwer  can  hardly  be  in  the  affirmative/ 

•  There  arc  very  few,  among  the  numbers  that  attempt  ridi¬ 
cule,  who  have  that  nice,  taft,  that  delicate  perception .  of  a 
tremulous  (hade  between  light,  and' darkneft,  a  line  Vibrating 
gently  between  reafon  and  abfurdity,  in  vvhich  true  humour 
confifts.  Our  refpedtable  and  worthy  author  docs  not  appear  to 
us  to  poflefs  that  talent  in  any  great  degree.  His  ridicule  is 
too  coarfe  and  glaring;  though  it  may,  perhaps,  pleafe  fomc 
readers;  We  may  add,  that  Jhe  Do<3or  Teems  to  have  too 
much  animofity  againft  Mr;  Pitt,  for  writing  in  the  true  ftyJe 
of  humour— to  which  there  is  nothing  fo  repugnant  as  gall 
and  bitteirnefs^  and  nothing  fo  coiiducive  as  good  and  fweet 
juices,  or  animal  fluids,  engendered  by  good  ^iment. 


Art.  XXXi.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  tion.  William  Pitty  Chdn^ 
Ciller  of  the  Exchequer^  cn  hh  Conduct  with  refpeSt  to  the  Loan 
concluded  on  the  2^th  of  November* laji^  and  the  fufpicions  Cir-- 
cumflances  attending  that  TranfaStion^  a%  reported  to  the  Houfe 
'  of  Commons  by  the  Committee  appointed,  to  inquire  into  the" fame. 

.  pp.  45.  8vo.  Debrett.  London,  1796. 

TN  this  pamphlet  the  Chancclidf  of  the  Exchequer  is  charged 
*  with  having  negociated  a  private  loan  with  MeiTrs.  Boyd  and 
Co.  by  private  agreement  inftead  of  public  competition;  the 
principle  on  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  formerly  invited  loans  of  mo¬ 
ney.  It  is  afferted,  that  the  loan  which  Mr.  Boyd  had  the 
good  fortune  to  negociate  with  him,  bore  a  preirtium  of  above 
12  per  cent,  within  twelve  days  after  it  was  contradied  for— 
and  that  he  was  influenced  in  favour  of  Mr.  Boyd  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tranfidions : 

.*  •  Early  in  AugulWWjpplIed  to  Mr.  Boyd  to  advance  money 
in  anticipation  of  thofe  p^ments  on  the  loan  of  1795  which  became 
due  in  November ^  Decemh'er^  and  January ;  'and  the  reafon  afligned 
for  faeh  an  application  to  Mr.  Boyd  was,  *  that  perhaps  .the' Bank 


•  See  Report,  p.  64,  65. 

T  2  !  might 


Art*  XXXIL  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pittj 
on  the  Condu^  of  the  Bank  DireSigrs ;  with  curfory  Obfervatm 
on  Mr.  Morgan's  Pamphlet  refpeSling  the  Expence  of  the  War^ 
and  the  State  of  the  National  Debt,  pp*  35*  8vo.  is.  Stock- 
dale.*  London^  ^79^* 

I 

V 

A  Verj"  fliort  time  after  it  became  known  that  the  court  of 
Vienna  might  have  occafion  for  a  new  loan,  an  alarm,  was 
indtiftrioufly  propagated  that  the  bank  had  experienced  an  im- 
menfe  drain  of  fpecie,  and  tiiat,  in  order  to  maintain  the  proper 
proportion  between  their  notes  in  circulation  and  the  xoin  for 
paymg  them,  it  was  neccffary  to  reftrift  their  accounts  to  a  very 
inconhdcrable  part  of  their  ufual  amount.  And,  that  this  change 
in  the  conduft  of  the  bank  might  produce  the  quickeft  and  moll 
^enfivc  confcquences,  it  was  announced  to  the  public  in  an 
advertilemcnt — an  alarm,  as  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  clearly 
ihews,  if  not  altogether  unfounded,  at  leaft  exaggerated  infi¬ 
nitely  beyond  the  reality. — After  all  the'mifchicf  that  had  been 
occadoned  by  this  ill-founded  alarm,  what  was  the  conduft  of 
the  bank  upon  the  occafion  ?  Why,  truly,  they  found  itne- 
Ceffary  and  proper  to  look  to  their  own  fafety,  and  leave  the 
unfortunate  public  to  fliift  for  itfclf.  The  confequence  of  this 
indiflFerence  was,  the  interference  of  the  legiflaturc,  which 
wifely  flood  forth  in  fupport  of  credit^  by  paffiag  the  falutary 
for  the  iiTue  of  five  millions  in  exchequer- bills,  to  be  lent  oo 
ieevrities,  to  the  fatisiadion  of  commiifiofiers. 

The  writer  of  the  letter,  after  feveral  remarks  on  the  inva* 
liubfe  privUtge  exijoyed  for  more  than  a  century,  of  exclufiv^ 
banking  as  a  corporate  body,^  and  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  caprices  of  the  bank  directors,  a  feif- clewed  bodvi 


•  might  not  find  it  convenient.*  In  the  beginning  of  September 
you  concluded  a  bargain  for  an'  advance  of  one .  milhon.  Mr.  Boyd 
was  to  furnifh  you  with  the  money,  and  you  were  to  accept  bills  to 
the  amount,  payable  in  December  and  January.  Thefe  bills  drawn 
in  September,  by  a  W.  Boyd,  jun.  being  inLondony  are  dated  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Auguft  ^ihy  The  cafe  is  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  paymallcr- 
general  or  the  forces. 

‘  To  all  this  manceuvre,  you.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  arc 
a  party.  The  bills  are  drawn  in  Broad-Street ;  are  dated  Hamburgh; 
are  ^without  JlampSy  in  order  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  being  /c. 
reign y  though  in  fad  they  were  inland  bills  \  are,  with  your  know, 
le^e  of  thefe  circumftances,  under  your  diredion,  accepted  by  Mr, 
Longy  and  700,000/.  appears  toTiave  been  actually  obtained  from  the 
houfe  of  Boyd,  Ben  field,  and  Co.  by  his  majefty*s  prime  minlflcr 
lending  himielf  to  fuch  a  tranfadioh.* 
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who,'  from  year  to  year,  go  on  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  In  the 
dircwfion,  with  their  own  minions,  talks  of  callir^  a  court  of 
proprietors,  for  the  purpofe  of  inquiring  into  their  cOnduft. 
ill  the  inftance  alluded  <to,  their  condu^  fhall  appear  to  be  quite 
uajuftihable^  they  will  at  lead  forfeit  the  confidence  of  their 
conlfitueltts— ‘if,,  on  the  other  hand,  it  fhall  appear,  that  their 
conduid  is  juftified  by  the  fituation  of  the  bank — means  mud 
be  provided  for  fecuring  commerce  againfl  the  confequences  of 
the  inability  of  the  bank  of  England;  and,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  he 
adds,  emphatically^  *  be  afTured,  Sir,  means  will  be  found  to 
<  produce'  the  defired  efFeft,  wi^out  the  violation  of  any  prin- 
*  ciple  or  privilege  whatever.’ 

The  enemies  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  adminiflration,  it  is  obferved,  fee¬ 
ing  fomcthing  like  a  cenfure  thereof  in  the  condudl  of  the  bank 
of  England,  profited  of  a  moment  fo  propitious  to  their  views, 
and,  in  Mr.  Morgan’s  pamphlet,  aimed  a  mortal  blow  at  his 
financial  reputation.  Our  author,  therefore,  proceeds  to  fhew, 
that  a  comparifon  between  the  debt  incurred  by  the  four  firft 
years  of  the  Atnerican  war,  and  the  debt  incurred  by  the  pre- 
lent  war,  is  very  unfair,  as  the  price  of  every  thing, is  prods-  • 
gioufly  increafed,  and  there  is  a  great  difproportion  between  tb« 
exertions  that  have  been  made  in  thefe  two  periods. 


.  This  pamphlet  may  be  conftdered  as  aii  oblique  anfwer  to  the 
letter  to  Mir.  Piet  juft  noticed.  If  the  bank  dire^ors  foiled- to 
do  what  was  ufual,  on  fimilar  occafions,  admiotilracion  was 
obliged  to  apply  to  fome  other  quarter;  and  it  was-  natural  for 
them  to  (hew  favour,  where  no  injury  is  done,  to  the  pubBe 
(and  he  contends  that  none  is  done),  where  they  received  it. 
We  muft  confefs  that  this  defence  of  adminiftration,  in  this 
point,  appears  to  us  to  be  fotisfaflory.  As  to  the  bank  diretftors, 
they  will  be  abler  than  we  pretend  to  be,  to  form  a  juft  eftimate 
of  the  hint  or  menace  which  we  havo  already  quoted.  ,  . 

.  With  regard  to  the  ftriiSlures  on  Mr.  Morgan’s  pamphlet,  we 
foink  thefe  alfo  juft  ;  unlefo  it  can  be  aiErmed,  that  the  exertions 
in  the  prefent  have  not  been  greater  than  they  were  -during  the 
firft  four  years  of  tho  American  war.  It  will  be  remarked,  how¬ 
ever,'  that  a  confiderable  part  of  our  minift'erial  extrtims,  in  the 
prefont  war,  have  confifted  in  giving  away  large  lumps  of  mo¬ 
ney  to  the  different  princes ;  fo  that  their  argument  is.  In  pacU 
«e  have  aright  to  call  on  the.  nation  to  contribate  ta>.tte  intereft 
of  large  fums,  becauCe  we.  have  oxtrted  ourfelves  ftreauoufly  in 
pving  it  away.— The  queftion^  then,  'comeS;  to  be,  not  a  quef- 
tkm  of  financcj  bat  of  general,  poUticaly.  and- milctarj  atsuuomy. 
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Art*  XXXin.  A  Di£fionary  of  Literary  Converfation,  33, 

'  fewed.  Ridgeway.  London,  179^1 . 

is  an  elegant  and  amufing  little  yolame.  It  confifts  of 

-literary'  and  hiftorical  anecdotes,  with  many  fenfible  obfer- 
yations  and  refleftions  on  a  great  variety  of  curious  and  iniereft- 
ing  fubjeds*  |n  the  preface  .we  are  told,  it  is  a  ielc6Iion  from 
the  works  of  others ;  arid  the  only  praife  hoped  for  is,  that  of 
having  chofen  judicioufly.  This  praife  we  freely  Deftow.  To 
xhen  of  lexers  this  compilation  may  not,  pernaps,  offer  any 
thing  new^  but  the  general  reader,  who  is  neither  fadidious  in 
his  criticifms,  nor  profound  in  his  inquiries,  will  find  both 
amufement  and  inftru£tion.  We  cenfefs  to  have  read  it  with 
Confiderable  fatisfadfion.  *  As  a  fpecimen  of  the  entertainment  it 
is  likely  to  afford,  we  feleA  the  following  anecdote  under  the 
article  f  Difputation  ^  * 

*  In  the  year  i  C93  it  was  reported,  that  a  child  feven  years  old,  in 
Silefia,  had  loft  all  its  teeth,'  and  that  a  gold  tooth  had  grown  in  the 
place  of  a  natural  double  one..  In  1593  Horfiius,  profeiror  of  me¬ 
dicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Helxnftadt,  wrote  the  hiftory  of  this  tooth. 
He  faid  It  was  partly  a  natural  event,  and  partly  miraculous ;  and  that 
the  Almighty  had  fent  it  to  this  child  to  confole  the  Chrifti^ns  for 
their  periecution  by  the  Turks.' 

In  the  fame  year,  that  this  golden  tooth'  might  not  want  Mfto- 
rians,  Rullahdus  wrote  an  account  of  it. 

*  Two  years  afterwards,  Ingofteterus,  another  learned  man,  wrote 

a^inft  the  opinion  which  Rullandus  had  given  on  this  tooth  of  gold; 
and  Rullandus  iinmediately  replied  in  a  moft  elegant  and  erudite 
diflertadoh.  •  *  •  '  . 

*  Libae'rius,  a  ve^  learned' man,  compiled  all  that  had  been  faid 
relative  to  this  tooth,  and' fubjoined  his  remarks  upon  it.  There  was 
nothing  wanted  to  recommend  thefe  learned  works,  but  that  the  tooth 
Ihould  really  have  been’-gofd'  *  - 

*  *  On  its  being  examined  by  a  goldfmith,  he  found  it  was  nothing 
but  ^  gold  leaf  applied  to'  the'  tooth  with' great  arc.  But  they  firft 
wrote  their  books,  and*  then  cOnfuIted  the  goldfmith.’ 

Under  the  aitide  \  Hiftory*  we  ipeet  thefe  obiervations : 

*  Hiftory,  fays  a  French  writer,  (hould  be  written  by  philofophers 
'  only.  The  philofopKer  muft  not,  like  Titus. Livius)  detain  his  readers 

with  a  detail  of  prodigies;  nor,  like  Tacitus,  always  impute  fccref 
Crimes  to  princes.  '  It  is  fufficieht  to  relate  their  public  ones. 

'  •  The 'philofopher  will  not,  like  Suetonius,  colleft  popular  reports; 
he  will  not  lay  that  Tiberius  could  fee  at  night  as  clear  as  in  the 
day,.  He  will  doubt  that  an  infirm  prince,  of  feveiity-two  years  of  age, 
retired  to  Capri  for  the  ible  purpofe  of  indulging  in  the  rood  monftrous 
**’"*•*•  ‘  ^  debaucheries, 
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debaucheries,  unknown  even  to  the  moft  diffolute  youth  of  that  time» 
and  which  required  new  expreilions  to  defcribe  them. 

*  The  phiiofopher  is  of  no  country,  nor  is  he  of  any  faAion/ 

We  could  feleft  a  number  of  anecdotes  which  we  imagine 
would  appear  new  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  a  variety  of  ob-. 
fervations  on  different  fubjeiSl^,  which,  if  not  original,  prove 
the  editor  an  ingenious  and  elegant  compiler. 

We'fhould  remark,  that  this  volume  is  of  a  convenient  pocket 
fize,  beautifully  printed,  and  contains  as  much  matter  as  fome 
o^vo  volumes  of  double  the  price. 


Art.  XXXIV.  The  Botanic  Garden  \  a  Poem.  InTwo  Parts* 
The  Third*  Edition.  4to.  Johnfon.  London,  1795. 

'^HIS  beautiful  poem,  to  which  a  particular  attention  was 
paid  in  feveral  numbers  of  our  Review,  has  met > with  fuch 
a  reception  as  we  predi6led.  Poems,  however,  of  fome  me- 
•  rit,  have  been  fubmitted  lately  to  the  public  eye;  and  yet. 
have  funk  almoft  into  oblivion.  But  Dr.  Darwin’s  is  a  philofo^ 
phical  poem ;  and  poets  fhould  remember  that  the  prefent  is  a 
philofophical  age. 

Prefixed  to  the  firft  edition  of  the  Botanic  Garden  were  fome 
pleafing  ftanzas  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Stephens.  Thcfe  arc  now 
reprinted,  with  additional  eulogies  by  Mr.  Folwhele,  Mr.  Cow* 
per,  Mr.  Hayley,  and  Mr.  Mundy.  This  is  the  order  in  which 
the  verfes  are  placed  f.  Mr.  Polwhele’s  and  Mr.  Hayley’s  (hall 

be  extracted  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers. 

•  / 

4 

‘  To  Dr.  D  A  R  W  I  N. 

1 

^  While  Sargent  winds,  with  fond  and  curious  eyes. 

Thro’  every  mazy  region  of  ‘  the  mine*— • 

While,  as  entrancing  forms  around  him  rife. 

With  magic  light  the  mineral  kingdoms  fhine; 

Behold!  amid  the  vegetable  bloom, 

O  Darwin !  thy  arobrofial  rivers  flow. 

And  funs  more  pure  the  fragrant  earth  illume. 

As  all  the  vivid  plants  with  paflion  glow. 

,  .  Yes!  and  where’er  with  life  creation  teems, 

I  trace  thy  fpirit  thro’  the  kindling  whole; 

As  with  new  radiance  to  the  genial  beams  ^ 

Of  fctence*  ifles  emerge,  or  oceans  roll  | 

And  nature^  in  primordial  beauty,  feems 

To  breathe,  infpir’d  by  thee,  the  philofophk  foul  !* 

_  V  _ 

✓ 

^  Of  the  Second  P^rt,  indeed,  this  is  the  Fourth  Edition. 

*  f  According  to  their  dates.  ' 

T  4  •To 
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*  To  ,Dr.  Da  RW  i  n. 

•  As  Natun  lovely  Science 
Through  all  her  flowery  mase. 

The  volume  (he  before  her  fpread 
Of  Darwin’s  radiant  lays.  . 

Coy  Science  darts — fo  ftarted  Eve  x- 

At  beauties  yet  unknown :  . 

•  The  figure  that  you  there  perceive  v 
(Said  Nature)  is  your  own.* 

*  My  own! — It  is ;  but  half  fo  fair  -  > 

*  r never  feem’d  till  now: 

♦  And  here,  too,  with  a  foften’d  air, 

*  Sweet  Nature'^,  here  art  thou* 

♦  «  Ycs~in  this  mirror  of  the  bard, 

•  We  both  embellilh’d  Ihinc ; 

*  And  grateful  will  unite  to  guard 

•  An  artift  fo  divine.* . 

Thus  Nature  and  thus  Science  fpoke 
In  Flora’s  friendly  bower ;  ’ 

‘  While  Darwin’s  glory  feem’d  to  wake 
New  life  in  every  flower. 

This  with  delight  two  poets  heard  ; 

Time  verifies  it  daily ; 

.Truft  it,  dear  Darwin,  on  the  word 

*  Of  Cowper  and  of  Hayley !’ 

•  /  •  •  • 

I  1 1  i 

We  have  obferved,.  in  this  edition,  feveral  little  errors  re¬ 
tained,  which  we  had  placed  to  the  account  of  the  printer ;  and 
furely  we  may  ftill  fet  down  leafure  *  for  leifure^  as  an  erratum 
of  the  prefs. — We  (hall  now  take  the  liberty  of  hinting,  as  wc 
take  our  leave  of  this  elegant  and  learned  writer,  that  the  firfl 
four  lines  of  his  poem  have  always  appeared  to  us  obfeure.  They 
are  evidently  laboured ;  * 

*  Stay  your  rude  fleps,  whofe  throbbing  breads  infold 
The  legion-fiends  of  glory,  or  of  gold  1 

Stay!  whofe  fal(e  lips  (edu£live  fimpen  part. 

While  cunning  neflles  in  the  harlot  heart  I*  . 


Thcfe  lines  are  undoubtedly  turgid.  .  And,  if  we  may  draw 
any  conclufion  front  an  experiment  which  we  tried  on  two  gen- 
tlemen,  both  pofleflfed  of  tafte,  and  friends  to  the  mufi^  we  muft 


•  In  the  Proeth  IQ  the  feco^  volnmc* 

^  addj 


0 


Tht  Cries  of  Belltnai  an  Heroic  Poem.  17  j 

add,  that  the  above  verfes  are  unintelligible.  Unable  to  depypher 
their  meaning  ourfelves,  we  fubmitted  them  to  the  perufal  of  thofe 
gentlemen,  who  attempted,  indeed,  to  add  fcnfe  to  found,  but 
vho  differed  greatly  on  a  comparifon  of  the  fentiment  they  had 
with  difficulty  extraftcd. — poet  ought  always  to  rewrite  the  ' 
exordium  of  his  poem. 


Art.  XXXV,  The  Cries  of  BeJlonai  an  Heroic  Poem.  By 
ifwntus  Perfius^  Efq.  pp.  59.  4to.  2s.  Ridgeway. 

London. 

/ 

IT  behoves  all  .writers,  whether  of  the  profaic  or  poetic  tribe, 
to  conftder  well  what  is  their  object  when  they  fit  down  to 
write.  Unlefs  they  have  a  clear  idea  of  their  obje£f,  they  will 
only  wander  about  at  random,  and  bewilder  both  thcmfelves  and 
their  readers.  .  . 

If  the  author  of  The  Cries  of  Bellona’  had  a  dear  idea  of 
his  objed,  it  is  more  than  he  has  enabled  us  to  obtain.  '  As  far, 
however,  as  we  can  comprehend  his  intention,  it  istofatirife 
the  h'iends  of  war,  and  of  the  prefent  war. 

For  this  purpofe  he  has  employed  the  medium  of  giving  in. 
Sruftions  to  a  friend  about  writing  an  epic  poem.  In  his 
ironical  inftrudions  we  have  occafionally  found  him  fo  happy, 
that  we  were  ready  to  think  he  poifeiTed  a  genuine  talent  for 
ironical  iatire}  but  he  never  fuffored  us  to  entertain  fucb  an 
opinion  long.  His  poem  is  very  unequal.  There  is  too  much 
|of  it  alfo.  It  is  a  rare’ quality  in  a  writer  to  know  when  he  has 
hid  juft  enough. 

•  '*  *  * 

'  *  Come  then,  niy  bard,  the  clarion’s  aril  obey^ 

And'let  us  to  the  battle  march  away. 

Fight,  till  .you  get  unmercifully  thwac^d, 

Fight,  till  from  all  your  bones  the  flefh  be  hack’d; 

Fight  like  Macbeth,  Maemoira,  or  Macduff, 

TiU  Pitt  and  Germany  cry,  *  Hold  I  enough  1* 

\ 

Take  the  defcriptioh  of  a  modern  foldicr : J 

*  Helmets  no  more  obfeure  the  warrior’s  face : 

His  coat  of  mail  is  now  a  coat  of  lace —  '  ■ 

I£s  bearer  now  DO  crimfon  honour  dyes, 

'  His  beaYcr  BOw-*the  hatter’s  (hop  fupplies. 

There  the  gay  ribband  (lands  with  matchlefs  tafte. 

With  loops  embel!ifli*d,  and  with  tafTels  grac’d, 

A  (lender  fword  for  ornament  he  wears, 

A  gaudy  knot  the  weltbl^k’d  fcabbard  bears ; 

4  *  A  knot. 
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A  knot,  indeed,  where  fplendid  faihion  Ihines, 

'  A  knot,  that  to  its  (heath  the  blade  confines. 

Save  fome  no&urnal  broil  with  breach  of  peace. 

The  glittering  terror  from  its  charm  releafe/ 

The  third  quotation  will  (hew  what  party  he  is  net  of : 

*  If  to  fome  far-famM,  zealous  patriot's  praife. 

You  would  devote  a  few  commending  lays. 

Give  the  fufpicious  wretch  a  jaundic’d  eve. 

The  vile,  dark»  treach’rous  office  of  a  (py, 

A  motley  coat  with  party-colour'd  (leeves, 

A  cap  adorn'd  with  bells,  and  call  him  R— v — s/ 

He  is  fometimes  vulgar:  he  is  alfo  fometimes  unintelligible: 

^  O  deign,  Minerva,  fovcreign  queen  of  fenfe. 

To  extricate  us  from  this  dire  commence/ 

Again:  '  , 

*  As  when  with  many  an  amphetbetic  zouns  ~ 
amphethetic  is  certainly  a  very  Hard  word. 

We  have  not  learnt  the  real  name  of  Quintus  Pcrfius,  Efq. 
prom  the  preface,  and  fome  things  in  his  poem,  we  conjeduie 
he  is  either  a  young  man,  or  a  man  of  a  young  mind. 

He,  however,  rhymes  it  with  condderable  eafe  9  and  fome  of 
his  verfes.do  not  .want  humour.  Let  him  learn  to  condenfe) 
^  and  to  comprehend  clearly  himfelf  what  he  would  have  the  public 
to  comprehend,  and  he  will  write  what  will  procure  him  more 
readers  than  ^  The  Cries  of  Bellona.’ 

With  refpeiSt  to  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
poem,  we  have  to  fay  that  it  is  praife  worthy.*  We  apprehend, 
however,  that  rulers,  who  are  callous  to  the  diftreifes  of  the 
poor,  and  even  of  the  middle  ranks  of  fociety,  occafioned  by  the 
artificial  fcarcity  of  provifions,  which  is  chiefly  kept  up  by  the 
prefent  war,  will  not  be  apt  to  change  their  purpofes  for  a 
poet’s  fong. 


Art.  XXXVI.  The  Forejlers ;  a  Novel.  Altered  from  the  French, 
By  Mifs  Gunning.  In  Four  Folumes.  pp.  755.  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don  :  printed  by  and  for  Sampfon  Low,  Berwick  Street,  Soho. 
1796. 

rpHIS  excellent  nove),  of  which  we  can  only  give  an  opinion 
in  its  prefent  ftate,  never  having  feen  the  original  from 
which  it  is  altered  is  fiir  above  the  common  ftylc  of  compofi* 
tioDS  of  this  kind)  as,  together  ^with  much  amufement,  It 
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conveys  a  good  moral  lefTon  throughout  the  whole,  and  expofes, 
to  the  young  and  unexperienced,  the  danger  and  difficulties  at- 
i  tendant  on  vows  rafbly  made.  The  ftyle  is  cafy,  fuch  as  might 
juftly  be  expeded  from  thp  pen  of  our  fair  and  accomplifbed 
author.  To  give  the  ftory  would  take  up  more  ropm  than  the 
limits  of  our  publication  allow. 

The  great  merit  of  thjs  work  confifts  in  curiodty  raifed,  and 
well  kept  alive,  until  the  general  denouement  or  cataftrophe  of 
the  whole.  The  reader  muft  judge  of  the  work  from  a  fc\V  ex- 
traits.  We  (hall  give  the  introduftory  chapter  in  part,  as  it 
contrafts  admirably  the  genius  of  a  town  and  country  life,  and 
the  efFeft  of  the  paffions  on  a  young  unreftrained  youth  : 

•  What  is  that  on  which  depends  the  happinefs  of  man’s  exi Hence  ? 
Itisour  charadef.  It  is  dependent,  in  a  great  meafure,  on  the  man¬ 
ner  with  which  we  accuHom  ourfelves  to  diferiminate  objeds ;  it  is 
from  our  fentimpnts,  from  our  affedions  only>  that  we  derive  our 
felicity.  Do  we  delire  to  polTefs  it  in  permanence,  let  us  eftablilh  it 
in  purity.  'Do  we  afterwards  complain  that  we  are  unfortunate,  let 
y$  look  found,  let  us  compare  with  our  own  the  lot  of  other  men, 
Snil  we  lhall  have  very  little  reafon  for  fellilh  lamentation. 

*  Obferve  a  raw  youth,  wrapped  up  in  his  own  conceit~guided 
by  his  own  will.  With  what  impetuolity  does  he  efcape  from 
the  trammels  of  childhood';  with  what  raClinefs  docs  he  madly  run 
upon  the  world,  tripping  or  falling  at  every  fecond  Hep.  Sec  him 
atihcmonicnt  when  death  rids  him  of  a  troublefome  preceptor,  who 
would  teach  him  what  he  ha^  no  relifli  for — the  leffons  of  wifdom. 
Docs  he  weep?  does  he  rnourn  for  his  friend?  No:  his  parents  are 
pc  before:  this  is  the  orily  Humbling-block  in  the  way  Of  his  plea* 
ures:  he  rejoices  that  this  laft  bar  is  removed^he  is  fenfible  alone  to 
vhat  he  calls  his  good  fortune.  But  take  care,  young  man,  or  the 
iberty  thou  fo  dearly  prizeft  may  turn  to  thy  deftruftion.  Let  'us 
epwith  him  for  an  inflant  into  that  world  fo  inviting  in  profpedl — 
b  eagerly  defired— a  million  of  ^mptations,  one  more  brilliant  than 
uioihcr,  are  crowding  the  path  through  which  he  is  gallcpping. — 
rbey  put  themfelves  into  his  reach,  tliey  invite  Kim  to  lay  hold  of 
hero— his  joy  is  confufed — his  choice  diHrafted — and  at  laH,  per- 
i^ps,he  feizes  on  thofe. by  which  he  is  the  leaH  captivated,  merely  be- 
aufe  they  happen  to  be  the  mod  popular — all  is  noife — hurry — diffi- 
“ition.  Our  young  voluptuary  is  ever  bufy  in  doing  nothing,  yet 
wonders  he  has  the  power  of  doing  to  much :  he  has  no  complaint 
>ut  the  want  of  time— yet,  in  the  progrefs  of  time,  the  very  rccol- 
edion  of  thofe  delights  he  is  now  fo  eagerly  purfuing  are  quite  ob- 
toied  from  his  fleeting  memory,  whether  it  be  thofe  of  lounging  at 
^SacUs  of  deep  play,  or  illicit  love.  Love !  did  I  fay  ? — ah  !  why 

a  name  fo  hallbwed !  Where,  is  the  affinity  between  inclina* 
and  innocent  affection  ?  ‘  The  voice  of  one  is  horrible— for  ever 
^^orous  to  the  fenfes,  but  does  no;  proceed  from  the  hcart-74)rutal 

rblatiablc—fatisfied  without  choice*  Such  is  inclination* — Virtuous 

. .  . . 


love  is  a  ray  of  the  divinity*  which  the  great  Father  of  all  minglei 
ill  oar  mental  exiftence  to  loften  our  forrows*  to  gladden  our  hea^ 
and  to  draw  ns  hearer  to  himfelf. — But  look  once  more  at  our 
riflim  of  faOitonable  errors— fee  him,  in  the  meridian  of  his  carctr 

*  reduced  by  difeafc  to  the  fliadow  of  his  forrner  felf,  the  prey  of 
tmmmu — morofc,  peevifll,  devoured  by  the  torments  of  confcience, 
afliamed  to  repofe  his  feelings  even  in  thj  bofom  of  his  family.* 

This  picture  of  an  inhabitant  of  a  city  is  admirably  fet  ofFbj 
a  defeription  of  the  life  of  a  peafant  of  Bearn. 

The  hero  of  this  novel  is  ignorant  of.  the  name  and  condition 
of  his  parents  ;  he  is  fent  to  college,  and  provided  with  a  tutor, 
who  is  ignorant  of  his  parentage  as  well  as  himfelf.  At  len&tli 
a  gentleman  vifits  him  in  a  mafle,  and  is  introduced  by  ^ 
tutor: 

•  ^  •  William/  cried  he,  '  Monfieur  is  the  benefaflor  who  has  tie 
-  goodoefs  to  provide  for  your  wants — to  give  you  the ,  education  of  i 
gentleman.  If  you  would  meric  the  continuance  of  his  favours,  par 
ue  the  road  you  have'  taken — be  grateful  and  be  diligent.’ 

*  True,’  uid  the  unknown,  *  I  would  have  you  grateful  to  tie 
good  Abbe  Dumount  for  the  kindnefs  he  bellows  on  you ;  you  caniiot 
jefpefl  him  too  much,  or  love  him  too  well.’ 

*  William,  covered  with  confufion,  hardly  knew  what  to  reply! 
Lis  fettered  fLtuation  ;  he  might  be  too  diffule,  or  he  might  not  ftf 
enough;  at  laft  he  Hammered  out  his  aflurances  of  obedience  toil 
the  conunands  of  his  munificent  proteflor ;  adding,  nothing  could 
ihew  the  intereft  his  parents  took  in  his  welfare  fo  much  as  their  har 
ing  provided  him  with  fo  worthy  a  tutor. 

^  And  who  has  told  you,*  exclaimed  the  mafk  in  an  angry  tonfi 

*  who  has  dared  to  make  you  fuppofe  Dumount  was  chpfen  by  your 
parents ;  and  who  are  yonr  parents  ?’ 

*  Ah !  Monfieur,’  returned  W^ilHam,  ready  to  die  at  his  (lernnefi, 
^  •  be  not'difpieafed  with  the  liberty' of  my  expreffion.  Alas!  Ida 

not  know  my  parents — indeed  I  do  not. — I  am  a  poor  orphan ;  I  have 
not  a  friend  to  give  me  bread  but  yourfelf.— Will  you,  can  you 
me  where  I  might  find  them  ?' 

*  Never,’  faid  he  iu  a  foftened  voice,  *  never,  my  dear  boy,  IJ 
to  me  on  the  fubjedl  of  yonr  parents.’—^  But,’  cried  William. — ‘  ® 
what  ?’  hafiily  replied  the  other. 

‘  If  you  Ihould  happen  to  fee  my  father,  dear,  dear  Sir,.  bcfO 
angiy  with  me ;  but  i  would  afk  you  to  tell  him  that  his  little  WilHa' 
cannot  exill  out  of  his  prefence.— Tell  him  I  look  for  him  in  eve 
face  that  1  ^hold— that  cries  ifliic  from  my  foul,  but  no  father  w 
iear  them.— Tell  him  that  I  would  rather  die  at  his^  feet  thanli 
fbom  him  in  (pleikdid  banilhment/ 

*  He  cannot  Ihew  himfelf  to  you;  it  is  as/  to  be  done/ 

«  Then,’  retorted  William,  ‘  he  muH  be  a  very  infcnfible,  or 

eery  barbarous  man  either  nature  doeai  not  fpeak  to  his  heart,  or 
fti^s  her  voice««<-l£  he.  loved  his  fona  he  would  overcome 
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Kftcn  to  me— you  (hcd  tears.— Oh  that  you  would 
i|et  St  fee  youf  readable  countenance !  Quit,  O  quit  the  unfriendly 
Ipaik  that  hides  (eniibilUy  k  cannot  expre&I  For  pity’s  fake  do 
iaot  any  longer  conceal  from  me  the  father  1  reverence  !’ 

I  It  may  perhaps  be  obferved,  by  critics,  as  a  defeft  in  the 
L^iftruilion  of  the  fable  of  this  piece,  that,  from  the  Angularity 
^  the  fituation  in  which  the  hero  is  placed  at  his  outfet,  fome* 
thing  more  wonderful  than  what  really  takes  place  is  expeded 
^  the  caoclufion  'of  this  ^ftory  j  though'  others  may  perhaps  rc- 
loark,  that  to  deduce  extraordinary  fituations  from  common  and 
(inpie  caufes,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  great  proof  of  genius 
^invention  in  the  author* 

\  '  % 

Art.  XXXVII.  Lmtis  de  Bonceeur\  a  DemeJIic  Tale.  Tw$ 
Vdumes.  Durval  and  Adelaide  ^  a  Novel.  One  Volume.  By 
Catharine  Lara.  The  Three  Volumes  los.  6d.  fewod* 
Printed  for  James  Ridgeway,  York  Street,  St.  James’s  Squares 
and  William  Moore,  No.  8,  Leadcnhall  Street* 


tN  a  fcnfible  and  well-written  preface  to  thefe  volumes  we  are 
*  told,  they  are  tranflated  from  the  French,  with  fome  alter¬ 
ations  and  additions.  If  their  merit  is  to  be  eftimated  by  their 
)ower  of  exciting  the  tender  and  delightful  ^mpathies  of  the 
icarr,  they  are  certainly  entitled  to  a  very  confiderable  (har^  of 
:ooamendatlon*  The.  characters  they  exhibit  are  not,  like  in 
nod  prt^uCUons  of  this' fpecies,  the  mere  fuggeftions  of  fancy^ 
mt  dlirawn  as  nature  has  placed  them  in  real  life;  and  the 
ixhes  of  diftrefs  and  joy,, though  ftrongly  coloured,  are  iia- 
oral,  and  delineated  with  an  uncommon  portion  of  energy  and 
eding. 

The  tale  of  Louis  dc  Boncoeuf  prefents  a  pidhirc  of  filial 
leftion  that  muft  ever  intereft  and.  delight,  while  filial  affec- 
ion  is  confidered  as  a  virtue.  As  we  do  not  meet  with  any 
art  that  we  could  extraCl  to  give  our.  readers  any  idea  of  this 
^’^afing  novel,  we  refer  them  to  the  work.  . 

We  have  now  to  fpeak  of  Durval  and  Adelaide*  Adelaide, 
le  daughter  of  M.  de  St.  Feay,  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune, 
enamoured  of  Durval,  a  man  of  mean  birth  and  no 
)rtu&e,  but  pofleffing  every  virtue  that  dignifies  human  nature* 
Adelaide  conceiving  his  virtues  more  than  equivalent  to  titles 
riches,  communicates  her  attachment  to  him  by  letter* 
is  certainly  an  extraordinary  incident,  but  not  unnatural, 
'^hy  Ihould  there  I  be  more  confequence  attached  to  the  declara* 
^  of  a  woman  who  loves,  than  to  that  of  a  man  fimilarly 

affeCled. 
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affe£led.  Two  beings  fortned  to  live  together,,  and  participite 
the  iame  fentiments,  neither  of  them  Ihould  be  deemed  culp^U^ 
for^making  a  candid  avowal  of  the  defire  which  attaches  theoi 
to  each  other.  Nothing  is  more  confonant  to  the  principles  of 
nature  and  reafon. 

Durval,  on  receiving  Adelaide^j  declaration,  feels  a  reciprocal 
afFeftion;  but  knowing  the  obftacles  which  prejudice  will  op. 

(>6fe  to  their  union,  arid  confcioiis  of  the  impropriety  of  her  he 
oves,  he  generoufly  communicates  Adelaide’s  condudl  to  hef 
•  mother.  He  finds  her  a  tender  mother,  and  a  fenfible  woman, 
who  knows  How  to  efteem  merit,  and  becomes  his  proteftor, 
Her  father,  fondly  and  bbftinitely  attached  to  titles  and  wealth, 
oppofes  their  wifhes.  He  is  ultimately  fiibdued,  and,  after  a 
•variety  of  incidents,  Adelaide  receives  from  him  the  hufband  i 
her  choice,  and  (he  is  happy.  ' 

^  The  conduct  of  this  ftory  is,  however,  entirely  new;  and 
the  arguments  urged  to  prove  that  parents  have  no  right  to  dit 
pofe  of  their  children  iii  marriage  againft  their  confent,  a?t 
•  ftrong,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  parents  and  guardian?. 
As  a  fpccimen  of  them,  we  extraft  part  of  a  letter  from  Adebiie 
to  her  friend  Mrs.  de  St.' Croix — Letter  XXVI.  p.  73, 


-  .  ...  -  .  # 

*  I  dp  not  confider  happinefs  to  be  love,  biit  love  as  a  bafis  oftk 

.  happinefs  I  procnife  myfelf ;  and  in  afking  for  the  hufband  of  nij 
choice,  I  only  feek  a  provilion  of  that  power  which  is  required  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  the  marriage  ftate. 

•  What  is  my  defignation  id  this  world?.  To  be  a  mother;  Iti 
a  tribute  1  owe  to  the  Supreme  Being,  to  my  country,  and  to  na¬ 
ture;  and  it  is  the  only  title  of  which  I  am  ambitious.-  To  becoise 
worthy  of  it,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Choofe  a  hufband  who  furpafei 
me  in  virtues,  and  loves  me.  Such  a  one  have  I  found;  buthei 
not  a  nobleman.  From  that  moment  I  muft  forget  him,  and  deter 
mine  to  marry  a  man  1  hate  (this  truth  is  engraved  on  my  heart) 
for  which  1  mull  bend  to  the  will  of  the  author  of  my  days,  to  whoa 
t  am  told  I  cannot  refufe  any  thing,  without  being  confidered  as 
rebellious  and  unnatural  child.  Does  the  authority  of  a  father  d 
tend  to  forcing  a  child  to  renounce  its  happinefs,  and  attachment 
virtue  ?  No,  my  friend,  when  it  overleaps  certain  bounds  it  ceafes 
I  refpeft  the  laws  of  filial  obedience,  but  I  know  their  limits. 

«  was  my  father  to  order  me  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  enemy’ 
bofom,  and  I  obeyed  him,  I  (hould  be  condemned  both  by  laws  & 
vine  and  human.  If  I  marry  a  man  I  do  not  love,  1  fhould  rend' 
him  unhappy ;  and  the  laws  of  my  heart,  which  are  equally  invbl 
ble,  would  condemn  me.  Shall  L.my  dear  friend,'  pronounce 
falfe  oath  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  ?  Can  I  promife  my.  hufband 
fidelity,  while  my  heart  bears  the  image  of  another  to  whom  it  • 
due  ?  Allowing  that  the  defire  of  complying  with  my  father’s  vi 
.  was  fufficicotly  powerful  to  make  me  brave  the  anger  of  Heav^ 
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(hould  by  facrificing  the  mod  facred  oaths/  be  lefs  unhappy  ? 
Would  not  every  moment  of  my  life  be  embittered  with  remorfe^ 
and  every  a£rion  a  crime  ?  1  (budder  at  buying  the  title  of  mother 

for  money,  and  only  owe  the  honour  of  being  fo  to  a  weak  com¬ 
pliance  with  prejudice. 

*  Let  us  call  to  mind  the  neceflary  virtues  of  a  mother ;  let  us 
enumerate  her  duties,  if  polSble,  and  examine  whether  the  careiTes 
of  a  hulband  (he  barely  edeems,  can  infpire  love,  and  warm  a  heart 
frozen  with  indifference?  Suppofe  my  father,  exerting  his  au- 
thority>  (hould  tell  me,  f  I  have  chofen  a  hulband  for  you,  and  or¬ 
der  you  to  accept  him.  If  you  are  not  infenlible  to  the  feelings  of 
nature,  and  my  life  is  in  any  degree  valuable  to  you,  you  will  forget 
^your  lover,  and  become  worthy  of  me,  by  marrying  a  man  of  more 
illuftrious  birth  than  your  own,  and  whofe  fortune  is  double  yours#* 

<  Suppofe  then,  that,  frightened  by  his  menaces,  and  perhaps 
’deceived  by  an  involuntary  fentiment,  which  for  the  moment 'I  at¬ 
tribute  to  nature,  I  determine  to  fwear  at  the  altar,  to  love  and  be 
faithful  to  this  roan;' would  my  oath  be  valid?  No:  it  would  be 
the  effefl  of  conftrained  obedience,  and  I  (hculd  at  once  betray  my 
father,  my  hulband,  my  lover,  ^ind  myfelf.  Yet,  chained  by  indif- 
loluble  ties,  and  laden  with  reroorfe — what  a  horrid  fituation  i-*they 
would  not  be  fatisfied  with  having  forced  me  to  take  a  falfe  oatbj-but 
would  oblige  me  to  fulfil  thofe  duties  1  bad  impofed  upon  myfelf. 
I  muft  then  yield  that  prize  to  an  ufurper,  and  a  man  I  hate,  which 
b  only  due  to  love.  The  firft  ad,  therefore,  in  my  new  fituation, 

•  would  be  a  crime.  What  expiation  could  1  make  for  carrying  to  my 
holband’s  arms  rage  and  defpair,  and  (bedding  on  his  bofom  thofe 
greetful  tears  which  the  lofs  of  my  lover  would  force  from  my 
heart  ? 

‘  Deareft  and  bed  beloved  friend,  can _a  virtuous  woman  accede  to 
fsch obedience ?  But  can  a  father  extend  his. authority  fo  far?  If 
he  is  the  author  of  my  exiftence,  is  he  of  my  afFeftions  ?  If  he  loves 
me,  can  he  Condemn  me  to  fufFcr ;  and  perhaps  to' be  criminal  ?  What 
conlblation  could  there  be  for  me?  Condemned  to  pafs  my  life  with 
a  man  to  whom  I  (hould  only  be  attached  by  duty ;  whofe  fight  would 
only  extort  tears  of  anguifh  ;  whofe  carelTes  would  but  feed  a  paflion 
then  become  criminal,  and  make  a  man  miferable,  who  perhaps  may 
love  me,  and  whofe  tender  reproaches  would  torture  my  heart,  with¬ 
out  producing  any  change. 

*  A  hulband  would  foon  be  tired  of  drying  up  tears  not  (bed  for 
bim;  love  is  interefted — carelTes  forced  by  duty — what  a  weak  re¬ 
turn  ?  or  rather,  what  infult  to  him  who  loves  ?  What  a  fituation  for 
s  hulband,  to  find  that  death  only  can  terminate  his  woe ;  and  equally 
borrid  for  an  unfortunate  mother  to  reckon  her  days  by  the  affliftion 
Ac  involuntarily  occafions,  and  incelTantly  to  feel  an  indelible  difgud 
for  her  mpft  facred  duties ! 

*  Your  Adelaide,  my.  friend,  thinks  (he  has  virtues,  but  knows 
^oy  are  not  fufficiently  great  to  enable  her  to  conceal  through  life 

real  fentiments  of  her  heart.*  She  is  too  proud  to  afle  a  hulband, 
however  indifferent  he  may  be  to  her,  the  kindnefs  even  of  indifference. 
^  From 
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From  whence  then  Ihould  I  draw  the  fmalleft  confolatlon  ?  WoqI4|{ 
be  from  my  father  ?  Could  I  go  to  him,  encircled  by  my  children, to 
aik  an  afylum  for  them  and  me  from  the  importunate  and  tender  a. 
refles  of  my  huiband  ?  Should  I  tell  him,  fince  you  exa6ted  xny  obe. 
dience,  ea^  day  of  my  exigence  is  blackened  with  a  crime :  my 
children  are  illegitimate ;  their  fight  chills  my  heart,  inftead  of  in. 
terefting  it ;  my  fituation  is  odious,  and  I  abandon,  without  regret, 
thefe  innocent  Tifitros  of  ai  mother’s  blind  obedience,  and  your  am¬ 
bition? 

*  Who  wilt  fay,  I  Ihould  not  be  compelled  to  afle  the  fupportof 
thU  ambitious  father  againil  the  anger  of  a  jullly  irritated  hulbaodl 
Who  will  tell  me,  I  may  not  be  obliged  to  fly  to  the  laws,  and  claim 
the  interference  of  their  authority  againft  the  defigns,  and  perhap 
mifeondud,  of  a  hufband  driven  to  defpadr  ?  Yes,  my  friend,  ]  may 
be  obliged  publicly  to  demand  a  diflfolution  of  thofe  ties  which  my 
heart  was  fufpicious  of  forming ;  to  boaft  of  my  virtues  in  unvellic; 
the  faults  of  him  I  fwore  to  love  and  be  his  wife ;  appeal  to  my  facred 
oaths,  and  afle  rengeance  of  the  man  whofe  days  1  have  embittered; 
to  cover  myfelf  with  the  veil  of  impofture :  to  excite  the  feelings, and 
thus  corrupt  the  adminiflrators  of  the  law ;  to  coply  fee  an  innoceit 
man  punifhed  for  crimes  I  made  him  commit.  But  no,  not  the  drnd 
of  murder  ihould  ever  induce  me  to  recur  to  thefe  means.  Suchei. 
tremities  are  horrid ;  and  1  cannot  conceive  that  any  virtuous  womu 
would  ever  have  recourfe  to  them. 

«  What  would  become  then  of  illy  unfortunate  father  f  Perhap 
tottering  under  the  weight  of  years,  would  he  be  able  to  fupport 
idea  of  haring  rendered  his  only  child  unhappy?  Surrounded wM 
the  wreck  of  my  misfortune,  every  thing  wbuld  excite  remorfe—^ei 
the  carefTes  of  my  children  would  be  reproaches  to  his  heart :  he  would 
-  then  feel  he  was  a  father,  ^t  not  formed  for  one.  Sad  return  forlii) 
fancied  care  of  me ! 

Are  the'duties  of  a  mother  eafily  fulfilled  ?  The  heart  a  prey  to 

frief,  diflike,  or  rather  hatred,  cannot  acquit  itfelf 'properly.  Tfc 
mics  of  a  mother,  however,'  fliould  not  be  called  duties ;  they  Ihooli 
be  reckoned  the  foie  and  primary  pleafures  of  the  heart.  In  the  Hau 
mine  is,  of  what  am  I  capable  ?  A  word  from  my  lover^  and  I 
lofe  myfelf.  But  virtue— virtue  has  its  limits ;  defpair  might 
-me  break  them.  Thcn-^ Adelaide  guilty  of  adultery !— At  the  ifc 
my  foul  ftarts  with  horror !— Ah  !  my  dear  friend,  what  a  weight  ii 
life  to  a  virtuous  girl  enflaved  by  prejudice.  I  wi(h  but  to  be  r> 
tional ;  they  would  prevent  me,  and  you  arc  the  firft  to  condemn  me, 
&c.  &c.  Page  8o. 

The  tranflation  is  well  executed  ;  and  we  doubt  not  but  the^ 
Yolumes  will  aacet  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  public. 


'  Reircfpe^  of  ifx  if^orld.'  igf 

« 

^  *  *  '  j  '  ' 

^  I  *  * 

•  Far  the  ENGLISH  REFlE^,  '  . 
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A.  GENERAL  REVIEW  of 'DISCOVERIES,' INVENtioNg; 
and  practical  CONTROVERSIES  and  CONTESTS. 

AGRICULTURE. 

/ 

^T^HE  attendoa  of  chemifts  has  been  turned,  of  litc,  very 
^  much,  to  the  properties  of  the  potatoe,  and  the  bejft  means 
of  converting  it  into  a  fubftitute  for  bread.  On  this  fubjeft  We 
have  received  the  fullowing  letter  from  Dr.  Cuthbert  Gordon ; 

GeI^tLemen, 

AS  I  underftand  that  many,  in  both  town  and  country^  do 
fomehow  or  other  apprehend,*  that  M.  Parmcntier.in  bis  works^ 
particularly  in  that  of  the  elTay  which  gained, the  pri^e  propofedl 
.by  the  Academy  orBelan^on,  in  the  year. 1777,  has  given  the 
world  the  prbpcrcft  procels  of  making  flour,  and  confequently 
.bread, 
upon 
more 

Parmcnticr^s  difcovery. — I  have  perufed  the  obfervatiohs  lately 
cxtradled  from. his  works,  and  printed  for  J.  Murrays  Fleet 
Street;  but  I  cannot  fee  in  thefe  the  proper  proctfs  of  making 
that  flour  or  meal :  I  find  there,,  indeed,  the  procefs  of  making 
ftarch,  which,  with  the  aid  of  boiled  potatoes,  is  made  into  ' 
bread.  .  1  doubt  much,  however,  the  nutritive  quality  of  bread 
from  the  flour  of  'ftarch^  which  is  rendered  infipid,  and 
z  caput  mortuum^  by  the  frequent  ablutions  it  muft  un- 
dergo  before  it  be  brought  into  that  ftate,  and  to  which,  not-  . 
^tbftanding,  .fome  of  the  raw-potatoe-gas  will  ftill  adhere; 

But,  fuppofing  it  ever  fo  nutritious  and  falutary  as  food  for  man^ 

Ihe  procel^  is  too  expenfive  and  complex  for  common  ufc;  At 
iNo.  HBVi  VOL.  xxriit  MARCH  1 796,  U  ".  that 

I 

_  _  .  -  -  - - - - 


of  potatoes,  that  need  be  difeovered,  1  think  it  incumbent 
me,  being  Jn  pofleflion  of  one  of  greater  falubrity  and 
advantageous,  to  undeceive  the  public  in  regard  to  M» 
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that  period,  however,  it  is  evident  that  M,  Parmentier  thought 
it  the  only  procefs  by  which  bread  of  potatoes  could  be 
made,  and  therefore  pronounces,  ‘  it  would  be  impofTible  to 

*  make  bread  of  potatoes  without  the  aid  of  pulp,  fince  it  is 

*  that  alone  which  gives  tenacity  and  vifeidity  to  the  ftarch, 
‘  which  is  quite  deftitute  of  thefe  qualities/  See  Obfervations, 
p.  34,  1.  lo. — Senfible,  at  the  fame  time,  no  doubt,  of  the  great 
expence  attending  this  procefs,  he  caufed  advertife,  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  newfpaper  printed  for  A.  Donaldfon,  in  the  year  >783, 
the  following  advertifement :  ‘  The  French  king  offers  a  pre- 
‘  mium  of  io,oco  livres  to  the  perfon  who  finds  out  the  bed  and 
‘  cheapefl-  way  of  making  bread  of  potatoes.  Many  experl 

*  ments  have  been  already  tried 'for  that  purpofe,  but  without 

*  fuccefs  as  to  the  price.  Hitherto  bread  made  of  potatoes  comes 
‘ .  to  four  times  the  value  of  wheaten  bread.  Signed^  Parmentier.’ 
Were  the  French  in  pofTeflion  of  the  art  of  making  this  bread, 
they  certainly  would  have  prevented  the  miferable  fituation  their 
nation  is  reduced  to  by  the  fcarcity  which  prefently  prevails 

,  there,  and  has  for  feveral  years  back, .  But  it  is  clear,  even  to 
demonftration,  that  they  are  not,  nor  any  other  nation,  unlefs 
Ldifeover  it  now  to  England, 

The  flour  I  make  of  potatoes  differs  widely  indeed  from  that 
of  M,  Parmentier*  It  is  eqiially  nutritious  and  falutary  as  the 
flour  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  or  any  other  European  grain 
whatever,  and  comes  much  cheaper  than  either ;  and  is  as  pa 
latable  as  the  root  of  which  it  is  made,  whofe  falubrious  quali 
ties,  I  believe,  are  well  known  to  every  individual  in  Europe; 
and,  by  my  procefs,  the  making  it  into  flour  highly  exalts  thofe 
natural  endowments.  In  common  with  M.  Parmentier’s  flour, 
it  will  keep  many  years  without  fuffering :  and  confequcntly 
may  be  the  mean  not  only  to  alleviate  occafional  fcarcities,  but 
prevent  every  future  dread  of  famine,  and  that  at  one  fourth  the 
price  of  the  flour  of  wheat;  /.  e.  when  the  quartern  loaf  made  of 
’  the  flour  of  wheat  fells  at  fifteen  pence,*  that  made  of  the  flour  of 
potatoes  will  fell  at  threepence  halfpenny  farthing,  ^nd  perhaps 
much  lower,  ^ 

Had  miniftry  remunerated  me  for  my  difcoverics  in  the  art  of 
dying,  the  potatoe  flour  would  have  been  communicated  to  the 
BritiCb  fociety  for  extending  the  fifheries  and  improving  ourfea 
coafts,  as  early  as  the  year  1786,  for'  the  ufe  of  their  intended 
;  fetdements  in  the  Highlands ;  and,  by  that  means,  the  roilHofl 
of  money  now  expended  in  premiums  for  the  importation 
grain'  might  have  been  faved  to  the  public,  as  well  as  the 

*  fcarcity  which  has  long  prcv^led,  and  continues  to  prevail,  to 
tsdly  prevented. 

4  .  Perm! 


ie>  <s 
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Permit  me  to  requeft  that  you  will  be  pleafed  to  find  room, 
in  your  general  review  of  difcoveries  and  inventions,  for  fuch 
of  the  contents  of  this  long  letter  as  you  may  think  neceflary 
for  the  public  to  know. 

t  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


No.  25,  New  Round  Court,  Strand, 
26th  Feb.  1796. 


CUTHBERT  GoRROH. 


To  the  English  Reviewers. 

SIRS,  ' 

•  •  .  » 

THE  plan  you  have  adopted  of  giving' a  monthly  retrofpeil 
of  difcoveries  and  inventions,  muft  be  of  great  utility  as  well  as 
amufement.  As  you  intreat  your  readers  and  corrclpondents  to 
inform  you  of  any  new  difcoveries  worth  the  attention  of  the 
public,  1  (hall  communicate  one  of  the  moft  important  that  has 
ever  been  made,  as  it  is  of  fingular  efficacy  for  the  reftofation 
of  health. 

In  my  travels,  at  a  monaftery  in  the  interior  parts  of  Spain,  I 
difeovered  the  wine  called  Tcckay  d’Efpagna,  the  medical  vir¬ 
tues  of  which  are  afeertained  by  the  moft  abundant  and  refpeft- 
able  evidence.  If  any  encouragement  (hould  be  given,  I  am 
ready  to  procure  the  vine ;  which,  as  it  grows  in  an  elevated 
part  of  Spain,  might,  with  due  culture,  be  raifed  in  the  fouth- 
wellern  parts  of  England. 

I  am,  &c.  &c. 

No.  3,  Little  Mitre  Court,  Fenchurch — 

Street,  3d  March,  1796.  D.  Macbride. 

On  Mr.  McBride’s  letter  we  have  to  obferve,  that,  whe¬ 
ther  the  vine  he  alludes  to,  of  the  produce  of  which  it 

Ifeems  he  has  given  large  fpecimens,  pefTefs  all  the  virtues  al- 
leged,  or  no,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  attempt  the  culture  of 
it.  In  the  times  of  the  Romans,,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  a  great 
^portion  of.  the  land,  on  the  fouth- weftern  coafts  of  this  ifland, 
Hwas  laid  out  in  vineyards,  with  the  accord  of  the  emperors,  for 
ufe  of  the  native  Britons — to  whom  the  life  and  culture  of 
efr*  taught  by  their  conquerors.  In  the  progrefs  of 

^®®provcment,  and  the.  accompanying  amelioration  .of  climate 
foil,  the  culture'  of  the  vine  will  probably  be  revived,  and 
....  of  filk  worms  introduced  into  this  country. — Plants,  like 
may  be  introduced  by  degrees  from  warmer  to  colder  ^ 
and  from  colder  to  warmer;  though  the  former,  like 
to-*  ^  letter,  languifb  in  the  of  tranfplantation.  The  matter  is; 

’  feoftion  we  recommend  to  the  confideration  of  the  Board  ot 
n  ^•#S*’iculture. 

■,  ■  u  2  T. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  English  Reviev/. 

SIR, 

ONE  of  the  mod  ufeAiKand  fimple  difcoverles  I  know  of 
in  agriculture,  comprehending  pafturage,  and  that  muft  be  par¬ 
ticularly  beneficial  in,  the  vicinity  of  London,  is,  to  mix  layers 
of  green,  or  new-cut  clover,  with  layers  of  draw,  in  ricks  and 
ftacks.  Thus  the  fap  and  drength  of  the  clover  is  abforbed  bv 
the'  draw,  which,  thi^s  impregnated,  both  horfes  and  cattle  eat 
greedily  ;  and  thus. the  clover  is  dried  and  prevented  frooi  heat¬ 
ing.  This  pradice  is  particularly  calculated  for  fecond  crops  of 
clover,  or  clover  and  ryc-grafs. 


r5th  March,  '1796. 


A  Farmer  in  Eqft  Lothian. 


For  the  English  Review. 


WE  have  in  the  county  of  Galloway,  and  I  am  told  they 
alfo  have  in  North  Wales,  a  kind  or  fpecies  of  potatoe  that  has 
the  peculiar  and  happy  property  of  becoming  mealy,  and  very 
good  for  ufe,  about  the  months  of  April  and  May,  when  other 
kinds  grow  fvveet  and  unfit  for  the  table,  from  the  procefs  of 
vegetation.  Such  a  fpecies  of  that  ufeful  root  fhould  be  cuhi- 
vwd  as  a'  fuccedaneum  in  that  feafon.  I  would  alfo  reGcm* 
mend  to  the  improvers  of  wade  land,  and  thofe  ingenious  che- 
mids  who  inveftigate  the  faccharine  and  nutritive,  qualities  of 
vegetables,,  the  Jerufalem  artichoke.  It  is  an  extremely  hardy 
and  felfrpropagating  plants  thrives  in  any  foil,  and  abounds  greatly 
in  faccharine  lubdance. 


Near  Duipfries, 

2zd  March>  1796.  , 


w.  cv 


We  have  received  feveral  letters  refpetding  the  advantages  to 
be  expe<Sed  from  the  inditution  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
of  a  profefibrdiip  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  To  thefe  inditutions,  and  to  the  fubjcil  of  agriculture 
in  general,  we  (hall  return,  after  we  have,  through  the  channels 
of  canals  and  roads*,  paded  on  from  agriculture  to  a  review  of 
manufadures  and  commerce,  and  alfo,  agreeably  to  our  plan,  to 
the  more  recent  difebveries  that  have  been  made  in  the  fcienc«» 
by  which  the  adive  purfuits  of  men  are,  fooner  or  later,  in* 
fluenced  and  directed. 


‘•.As  many  raw  materials  derive  a  valoe,  "even  without  bem 
wrought  into  mannfaftures,  Cakals  and  Roads,  in  A  Iletrofp€dfi'«|^ 
the  A6Uve  World,  come  naturally  after  Agriculture.  ^ 


% 
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A  Sketch  of  the  Hijlory  of  Cakals. 

WHATEVER  may  be  thought  of  the  doflrioe,  that  the 
human  race,  in  the  firft  ftage  of  its  exiftence,  is  of  an  am¬ 
phibious  nature,  it  is  certain  that  men,  in  the  moil  rude  and 
favage  ftate,  are  very  much  familiarifed  with  the  watery  ele¬ 
ment,  and  feek  their  prey  in  rivers,  lakes,  and  feas,  not  lefs 
than  in  mountains  and  wood?.  The  fluidity  of  water,  and  its 
property  of  bearing  up  and  floating  bodies  of  lefs  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity,  arc  among  the  earlieft  notions  that  are  acquired  by  man¬ 
kind;  and  the  rudiments  of  navigation,  an  art  fo  various  and 
complicated  in  its  progrefs,  among  the  firft  efforts  of  mecbanu 
cal  improvement. 

.  The  convenience  of  water,  as  an  eafy  medium  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  conveyance,  being  quickly  difcdvered,  or  rather, 
from  the  circumftarices  of  man  in  his  wild  and  untutored  ftate^ 
obtruded  upon  his  obfervation,  it  is  but  one  ftep  to  the  idea  of 
artificial  canals,  or  of  introducing  water,  where  it  can  be  eafily 
obtained,  for  the  facilitation  of  intercourfe  and  commerce  ;•  fornc 
degrees  of  which  take  place  among  all  tribes  and  nations,  in  the 
earlieft  periods  of  their  civilifation.  Canals  are  accordingly 
found  in  all  countries  that  have  made  any  advancements  in  art 
and  fcience.  In  the  empire  of  China,  whofe  hiftorical  records  mount ' 
fo  much  higher  up  than  our  European  hiftories,  or  even  oral  tra¬ 
ditions, there  is  fcarcely  a  town  or  village  that  has  not  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  eitheran  arm  of  the  fea,  a'navigable  river,  or  a  canal;  by 
which  means  navigation  is  rendered  fo  common,  that  almoft  as 
many  people  live  on  the  water  as  the  land.  From  the  moft  early 
accounts  of  fociety'in  Europe,  Afia,  and  the  northern  coafts  of 
Africa,  we  read  of  attempts,  made  with  various  fuccefs,  to  cut 
through  large  ifthmufes,  in  order  to  efFecSl  a  communication  by 
water,  either  betwixt  different  nations,  or  diftant  parts  of  the 
fame  natic^n,  where'carriage  by  land  was  long  and  expenfive; 
in  India,  AflTyria,  Perfia,  Egypt,  Afia  Minor,  Greece,  and 
throughout  the  widely-extended  Roman  empire.  Even  in  the 
<larknefs  of  the  middle  age,  Charlemagne  formed  a  defign  of 
Joining  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  in  order  to  make  a  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  Ocean  and  the  Black  Sea,  by  a  canal  frona 
the  river  Almutz,  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Danube,  to 
|hc  Reditz,  which  falls  into  the  Maine,  as  this  laft  river  does 
mto  the' Rhine,  near  Mayence.  For  this  purpofe  he  employed' 
^prodigious  number  of  workmen;  but  met  with  fo  many  ob- 
ftacles,  that  he  was  obliged  ,  to  abandon  His  magnificent  projedt. 
In  modern  times  many  fine  and  extenfive  canals  have  been 
formed,  in  Holland,  the  Netherlands,  Geripany,  France,  Spain, 

1  ‘  Vs.  RufSa^ 
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Rufiia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  and  fome  even  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  In  America,  though  fitted  fo  admirably  for  uni- 
verfal  commerce,  being  every  where  penetrated,  indented,  and 
interfperfed  by  navigable  rivers,  lakes,  and  arms  of  the  fea, 
the  ingenious  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  has  begun  to  improve 
on  thole  mighty  advantages,  by  the  conftruftion  of  canals,  on  a 
fcale  not  unworthy  of  that  magnificence  of  nature  which  invites 
them.  In  a  word,  in  the  prefent  period  of  extended  commer 
cial  intercourfe,  and  of  the  application  of  fcience  and  mecha 
nical  invention  to  the  arts  of  life*,  a  fenfe  of  the  utility  of  ca 
nals,  as  might  have  been  expected,  particularly  in  cur  own 
country,  is  univcrfally  entertained,  and  raifed  to  a  kind  of  en- 
thufiafm.  Nor  will  this  pafEon  for  canals  appear  in  any  degree 
unrcafonable,  when  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  manifold  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  that  mode  of  conveyance  and  com 
xnunication. 

Canals  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many  roads,  on  which  one 
horfe  will  draw  as  much  as  thirty  do  on  the  ordinary  turnpike 
roads.  They  colleft  the  difperfed  materials  of  manufaftures, 
and  fupply  thefe,  as  well  as  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  at  the 
cbeapeft  rate.  They  encourage  the  cultivation  of  thofe  parts  of 
a  country  that  arje  remote  from  towns,  fea-ports,  and  other 
inaricets.  They  are  advantageous  to  towns,  by  overturning 
the  monopolies  of  the  diftri£ls  iii  their  neighbourhood ;  and  to 
all  parts  of  a  country  without  exception;  for  though  they  in¬ 
troduce  into  different  places  rival  commodities,  they  open  new 
markets  for  the  produce  of  thofe  places,  whether  the  growth  of 
nature,  .or  the  efFefts  of  labour  and  art.  By  means  of  canals, 
merchants  are  enabled  to  export  greater  quantities  of  goods 
from  places  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea  ;  and  to  fupply  a  greater 
extent  of  inland  country  with  the  commodities  they  import  from 
foreign  nations.  Canals  are  the  great  veins  that  carry  on  the 
circulation  of  internal  trade,  and  replcniffi  the  refervoirs  of  ex¬ 
ternal  or  foreign  commerce.  It  has  been  juftly  obferved,  that 
alf  the  arts  naturally  flourilh  more  among  a  people  brought 


•  There  is  no  country  In  the  world  where  mechanical  inventioQ 
has  been  employed,  on  various  fubjefts  of  indullry,  with  fo  much, 
cfFcft  as  in  our  own.  In  fupport  of  this  pofition,  we  need  only  al¬ 
lude  to  the  various  difeoveries  in  chemiftry,  the  power  and  varioiu 
ufes  of  the  ffeam'  engine,  the  extradlion  of  tar  from  coal,  the  ma 
chfnery  employed  in  fpinningiof  cotton,  wool,  and  other  yarn, 

In'  one  flriking  in  (lance  meebaniffn  has  been  applied  with  won 
derful  fu'ccefs  in  facilitating  the  labour  of  even  the  liberal  artift ;  w® 
-alludeto  the  Polygr  aphic  Art,  or  that  of  copying  pifturcs  in  oil 
^o{ours  by  a  procefs  chemic^  and  mech^ical, 

-  .  '  clofjly 
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clofcly  together,  as  in  Holland,  than  an  equal  number  of  people 
widely  fcattered  over  vaft  mountains  and  plains,  as  in  Sweden* 
and  RufEa.  Among  the  former,  a  quick  fermentation  of  in-, 
duftry  is  excited  by  a  reciprocity  of  wants  and  redundancies ;  a 
quick  fupply  of  whatever  is  needed,  and  a  ready  market  for 
whatever  can  be  fpared ;  befides  the  advantage  of  turning,  In 
many  indances,  the  wade  and  refufe  of  one  manufacture  into 
raw  materials  for  another.  Canals  approximate  people  to  one 
another,  and  both  enable  and  difpofe  them  to  co-operate,  by  a 
kind  of  difeordant  harmony*,  for  the  improvement  of  art,  the* 
perfcdiioii  of  fociety,  and  the  comfort  of  life. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  (ketch  of  the  origin,  hiftory, 
and  ends  or  defigns,  of  canals,  we  (hall  now  briefly  touch  on  • 
their  nature,  or  the  way  and  means  by  which  they  have  formerly 
been,  and  are  now  formed. 

Where  the  ground  is  naturally  level,  nothing  more  is  ne- 
ceflary  than  to  make  level  cuts  :  and  fuch  were  the  canals  of  the 
ancients;  as  alfo  are  tbofe  of  the  Chinefe  at  this  day.  But, 
when  the  ground  rifes  and  fails,  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  le¬ 
vel,  artificial  methods  muft  be  employed  of  railing  and  lowering 
veffels ;  which  have  varied  in  different  times  and  diflFcrcnt  cir-  • 
cumftances. 

Boats  and  barges  are  fometimes  raifed  over  falls  and  (hoals  m. 
•ivers,  by  a  kind  of  temporary  fluices ;  and  this  is  a  very  fimple 
•peration.  Two  pofts,  or  pillars  of  mafon’s  work,  with 
grooves,  are  fixed,  one  on  each  .bank  of  the  river,  at  fome 
iftance  below  the  (hoal.  The. boat,  or  barge,  having  paffed 
thefe  pofts,  planks  are  let  down  acrofs  the  river,  by  pullies,  into 
the  grooves,  by  which  the  water  is  dammed  up  to  a  proper 
I  height  for  allowing  the  veffels  to  pa(s  up  the  river  over  the 
Ihoal. 

Another  contrivance  for  carrying  on  the  navigation  of  fmall 
veffels,  yvhere  the  ground  rifes  and  falls,  is  this :  an  inclined 
plane,  or  rolling  bridge  on  dry  land,  is  formed  5  along  which 
inclined  plane  or  rolling  bridge,  veffels  are  drawn  from  a  river 
below  a  cafeade,  into  the  fame  river  above  it.  Thefe  rolling 
bridges  confift  of  a  number  of  cylindrical  rollers  which  turn 
cafily  on  pivots  ;  and  a  mill  is  commonly  built  near  by ;  fo  that 
the  fame  machinery  may  ferve  the  double  purpofe  pt  working 
tbe  mill  and  drawing  up  the  veflel.  This,  it  is  faid,  was’  the 
only  method  employed  by  the  ancients ;  and  this  method  is  ftill 
nfed,  on  fome  occafions,  by  the  Dutch  and  Flemings,  as  well 


*  Concordia  Difeorst  ariiing  from  divexlity  of  fituationt  and 
pwfuits.  .  • .  . 
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^  00  sdl'  by  the.  Chinefe,  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  na*. 
ture  and  utility  of  Locks;  an  invention,  by.nri.wns  of  which 
inland  navigation  has  been  carried.  In  the  prefent  times,  to  fo, 
high  a  pitch  of  perfe£tion. 

A  Lock*  is  a  bafon  placed  longitudinally  in  a  river  or  canal, 
lined  with  walls  of  mafonry  on  each  fide,  and  terminated  by  two 
gates,  placed  where  there  is  a  cafeade,  or  natural  fall  of  the 
country ;  and  fo.  conftrudted,  that  the  bafon  being  filled  with 
water  by  an  upper  fluice  to  the.  level  of  the  waters  above,  a 
ycflel  may  afeend  through  the  upper  gate ;  or,  the  water  in  the 
lock  being  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  bottom  of. 
the  cafeade,  the  veffel* may  defeend  through  the  lower  gate;  for 
when  the  water  is  brought  to  a  level  on  either  fide,  the  gate  on 
that  fide  may  be  eafily  opened.  But,  as  the  lower  gate  is 
if  rained  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  water  it  fupports,  when 
the  perpendicular  height  of  the  water  exceeds  twelve  or  thirteen 
feet,  it  becomes  necclFary  to  have  more  locks  than  one.  Thus,  - 
if.  the  fall  be  feventeen  fcet,.  two  locks  are  required,  each  hav- 
/  ing  a  fall  of  eight  feet  and  a  half;  and  if  the  fall  be  twenty-lix 
feet,  three  locks  are  neceflary,  each  having  a  fall  of  eight  feet 
eight  inches.  ‘  . 

The  power  of  art  over. nature,  as  well  as  the  magnificence 
of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  great  and  liberal  mind,  have  been 
exemplified;  to  the  wonder  and  aftonifhment  of  the  world,  in, 
the  jundion  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  the  Ocean,  by  I 
means  of  the  celebrated  canal  of  Languedoc;  propofed  in  th«  I 
reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  undertaken 
and  finiftied  under  Lewis  XIV.  But  the  nature  of  our  work  ! 
confines  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  canals  in  our  own  country; 
among  which  there  are  fome  that  rival  the  grand  French  canal 
in  grandeur  of  defign,  and,  in  point  of  utility  as  well  as  of  art,  in 
fome  inftances  even  excel  it, — In  purfuing  our  plan,  the  firft 
place  is,  on  every* account,  due  to  the  canals  of  that  great  and 
good  man,  that  philofopher  and  patriot, 

'  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BRIDGEWATER. 

I  •  ^  ■ 

It  may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  charafteriftical  of  the  prefent 
agey  that  a  nobleman  of  the  firft  rank  and  moft' elevated  mind, 
inftead  of  courting  the  glory- of  arms,  under  the  ftandard  of 
fome  ambitious  and  unjuft,  not  to  fay  barbarian  prince,  fliould 
prefer  the  purfuits .  of  the  humane  philofopher,  and  apply  the 
refult  of  fhrfe  to  the  purpofe  of  promoting  the  profperity  of  his 
country.  At  an  age,  and  with  a  fortune,  both  too  often  wafted 
in  dtfli^tion,.the  Duke  of.  Bri^ewater  emjdoyed  bis  own,  and 
called  forth  and  encouraged  the  talents  of' others,  in  the  con- 
*  ’V  ‘  ^  ftruaion 
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ftruftlon  of  works  worthy  of  a  prince.  His  Grace  has  the  ho¬ 
nour  as  well  as  pleafure^  and  we  are  happy  to  add,  the  advan- 
Qgc^  of  having  introduced  into  Great  Britain  iiTtand  navigation, 
aid  fet  a  magnificent  example  of  utility  which  has  fpread,  and 
continues  more  and  more  to  fpread,  its  benign  influence  far  and 
wide.  It  is  diflScult  to  imagine  a  nobler  ai£t  of  public  virtue. 

•  Xhe  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  canal  happily,  unites  elegance 
and  grandeur  with  a  wife,  and,  if  we  may  fay  fo,  an  ingenious 
ccconomy.  At  firft  view,  that  ftupendous  work  appears  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  foie  piirpofe  of  exciting  a(h)nilh- 
ment;  but,  on  a  clofer  infpedlion,  there  is  nothing  about  it  to 
be  found  but  what  is  proper  and  necefi’ary.  The  contrivance 
or  invention  difplayed  throughout  the  execution  of  that  grand 
defign  was  wonderful.  The  fmiths*  forges,  the  carpenters’  and 
mafons’  workOiops,  were  covered  barges,  which  floated  on  the  . 
canal,  and  followed  the  work  from  place  to  place ;  by  which 
means  there  was  very  little  or  no  hindrance  of  bufinefs  fron> 
Kcidenis.  And,  as  the  Duke  had  all  his  principal  materials  in 
bis  own  poflbffion,  timber,  ftone,  and  lime  for  mortar,  and 
coals  from  his  own  eftates,  and  ready  at  hand,  he  has  been'  at 
little  expcnce  except  labour.  It  is  alfo  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  Duke  made  the  refufe  of  one  work  ferve  for  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  another.  Thus  the  ftones  that  were  dug  up  to  form  the 
hfmfor  the  boats  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  as  well  as  thofc 
taken  out  of  the  rock  to  make  the  fubterraneous  paflage,  were 
cwn  into  different  forms  and  dimenfions,  for  the  purpofe  of 
uildipg  bridges  over  the  rivers,  brooks,  highways,  or  arches 
I  fupport  the  aqueduft..  The  cla}v  grave),  and  other  earths, 
ken  up  to  preferve  the  level  at  one  place*,  were  carried  dow^i. 

%  canal  in  order  to  raife  the  land  in  another  j  or  referved  to 
nake  bricks  for  other  ufes. 

IBefidcs  the  canals  already  begun,  others,  of  great  magnitude 
swell  as  utility,  are  planned  and  agreed  on,  as  the  completion' 
f  the  grand  combination  of  canals,  that  fcall  unite  the  three 
reat  rivers  of  England,  the  Humber,  the  Severn,  and  the 
Ihames;  and  others,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  arc  ict 
ontcmplation. 

It  is  infinitely  to  be  regretted,  apd  it  is  undoubtedly  a  reproach 
0  government,  that  a  canal  has  not  been  made,  long  agof  be- 
ween  London  and  Portfmouth..  Such  a  canal,  in  the  courfe  of 
prefent  war,  would  have  faved.  fevefal  millions,  not  only  by 
luickening' expeditions,  but  faving  the  convoys  now  employed 
between  thofe  two  ports.'  It  often  happens  that  an  expedition 
» detained  for  want  of  gunpowder ;  another  for  want  of  guns  ; 
i  third  for  neceifaries  of  the  army,  cables,  anchors,  &c.  Add 
h  all  thefc,  this  capita)  confideration,  that  it  requires  a  variety 
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of  winds  to  go  from  the  river  to  Portfmouth  y  whereas  the 
whole  of  any  convoy,  by  means  of  a  canal  to  Southampton^ 
might  be  fent  in  two  or  three  days.  We  are  informed,  that 
there  is  not  above  twenty  miles  to  cut,  in  order  to  open  the  de- 
lired  communication ;  a  diftance  which,  if  government  (hould 
go  heartily  to  work,  might  be  finilhed  in  the  fpace  of  a  twelve, 
month.  '  X  • 

The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  yields  to  the  proprietors,  at 
this  day,  on  their  original  (hares,  one  hundred  per  cent.  Al.. 
though,  in  the  cant  language  of  the  times,  there  be  a  rage  for 
canals,  yet  this  rage  is  not  unreafonable,  or  carried  to  excefs. 
Internal  canals  form,  perhaps,  the  moft  folid  bafis  on  which  a 
monied  capitalift  can  fpeculate.  It  is  difficult  to  fay  to  what 
pitch  of  convenience  to  the  public,  and  advantage  to  the  under¬ 
takers,  they  may  not  reach.  When  we  reflect  on  the  degree  of 
ftimulation  that  they  muft  give  to  agriculture,  mineralogy,  ma- 
Dufadtures,  and  commerce,  we  may  be  permitted  to  fay,  that, 
in  all  probability,  the  moft  fanguinc  among  their  promoters,  ia 
their  calculations  refpeding  their  fuccefs,  have  fallen  (hort  of  the 
truth.  Let  us  call  our  eyes  around  over  the  champaign  lands  of 
Great  Britain,  and  confider  how  very  fmall  a  portion  thereof 
is  cultivated  to  the  utmoft  point  of  its  improveability,  and  howl 
large  a  portion  is  .not  cultivated  at  all.  Let  us  alfo  confider; 
what  are  the  fpots  and  ftripes  on  which  the  hand  of  induflry  ha 
exerted  all  its  power.  They  are  the  bufy  haunts,  the  frequented 
paths  of  men.  The  environs  of  towns  arid  populous  villages, 
the  (kirts  of  highways,  and  the  borders  of  navigable  rivers, 
Canals  multiply  roads  and  rivers,  and,  by  multiplying  thefe,  mul¬ 
tiply  villages  and  towns.  They  bring  the  whole  of  the  nation 
together  as  into  one  bufy  fair.  An^  as  it  has  been  faid  of 
fcience,  that  knowledge,  which  confifts  in  comparifon,  is  in- 
creafed,  not  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  individual  ideas, 
but  in  a  much  higher  proportion ;  fo  the  wants  and  the  fuper- 
fluities  of  different  diftridls,  produced  by  fo  great  a  fermentation, 
will  be  augmented  in  a  ratio  ftill  higher  than  that  of  increafed 
population.  It  is,  indeed,  fcarcely  poflible  that  canals  can  be  too 
thick.  Holland  is  interfered  with  canals,  like  a  dam -board  or 
a  piece  of  tartan  ;  and  yet  who  will  fay  that  they  have  canals  in 
too  great  abundance? 

In  Holland,  canals  ferve  the  purpofes  of  commerce  and  ma* 

.  nufadlurcs,  and  of  thefe  almoft  only.  In  Britain  they  fcrvc, 
alfo,  or  rather,  they  will  ferve  the  greater  purpofe  of  agri¬ 
culture.* 

If  we  would  behold  a  pifture  of  canals,  and  the  effers  of  ca¬ 
nals,  we  muft  turn  our  eyes  to  China.  China,  perforated  m 
every  place  by  canals,  and  flouriihing  in  internal  commerce, 

indifferent 
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jpjiferent  to  that  of  the  world ;  a  refleflion  that  naturally 
unites,  in  the  mind  of  a  native  of  this  ifle,  at  this  lime,  ideas 
of  apprehenfion,  with  fentiments  of  confolation.  If  the  com- 
Lon  deftiny  of  nations  {hall  bound,  for  a  lapfe  of  time,  the 
bailie  empire,  only  by  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
becan,  the  trade  of  the  world  muft,  for  a  time,  pafs  alfo  into  her* 
Lnds.  But  even  then,  Britain,  fecure  and  exulting  in  her  in¬ 
fernal  trade — her  internal  trade,  nourifhing  with  agriculture  a- 
tardy  and  virtuous  race  of  men  j  may  fmile  at  all  external  pomp 
bnd power,  and  rejoice  in  exchange  of  a  folid,  fafe,.and  fecure, 
for  an  enervating  and  precarious  commerce. 

The  formation  of  canals  and  roads,  carried  to  a  due  extent, 
irould  render  Britain  to  Europe  what  China  is  to  Aiia.  The 
uafs  of  varied  induftry  to  which  thefe  would  give  , birth,  the 
jroduQions  of  nature  and  art,  would  bring  the  fhips  of  foreign 
lations  to  our  doors ;  and  although  we  (hould  recede  from  the 
igour  of  the  navigation  adt,  we  would  not  lofe,  on  the  whole, 
a  point  either  of  fecurity  or  comfort.  Thoufands,  and  even 
nillions,  ot  new  hands,  not  pent  up  in  corrupt  and  corrupting 
owns,  but  every  where  fcattered  in  villages  and  hamlets,  and 
jmployed  in  the  purfuits  of  agriculture,  and  the  more  neceflary 
nanufadtures,  would  nourifh  up  health  and  happinefs  with  fim- 
)licityof  manners.  We  would  be  abundantly  able  to  defend  > 
)ur  own  country  ;  we  w^ould  have  no  need  or  temptation  to  in- 
rade  or  to  migrate  to  any  other.  And  if  the  legiflature,  at  the 
be  time,  would  reftrain  the  mdnopolifation  of  farms,  by  fuch 
neans  as  are  recommended  by  Captain  Newte,  in  his  inftruc- 
ive  and  truly  patriotic,  as  well  as  amufing.  Tour  in  England 
d  Scotland,  or  by  any'  other  meanl,  and  open  an  afylum  to 
very  one  who  might  be  inclined  to  cultivate  the  ground  on  his  ' 
iwn  account;  or  to  provide,  at  leaft,  that. every  one  might  be 
eadily  furnifhed  with  as  much  ground,  at  a  moderate  rent,  as 
night  enable  him  to  keep  a  cow,  with  fome  poultry  and  pigs— 
he.  charm  of  an  independent  and  tranquil  home— the  holy  in- 
!uence  of  the  penates  and  lares  famiiiares  would  invite  and  allure 
he  city  flave  to  the  falubrious  air  and  free  genius  of  the  coun- 
Ti  Inftead  of  crowded  cities,  full  of  difeafes » contagious  to 
>ody  and  mind,  we  (hould  have  innumerable  townfhips,  as  iii' 
berica,  in  which  the  inhabitants,  redored  to  the  natural  defti->' 
nation  of  man,  would  vary  the  monotonous  and  debafing  unifor- 
[^‘ty  of  mere  mechanifm,  by  the  alternate  occupations  of  the 
Acr,  the  gardener,  and  the  hufbandman. 

The  formation  of  canals,  by  promoting  the  cultivation  of  the- 
^1)  snd  at  the  fame  time  population,  health,  and  virtue,  not 
*jly  tends  direftly  to  fecure  the  empire  of  this  fortunate  ifland* 
^inft  fereign  enemies,  but  alfo  againft  dgmeftig  inceinliaries. 
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By  the  prefent  over-driven  fyftem  of  manufaduring, 
are  aflemWcd  in  great  numbers  in  towns  and  cities,  for  the  in, 
tereft  and  Convenience  of  the  mafter,  but  not  thofe  of  the  wort, 
man,  who  is  often  fubje£lcd  to  great  inconveniencies, 
failures  in  the  demand  for  his  manufa^iurc,  arifing  from  war 
aiKl  other  caufes.  PrclTed  by  wants  that  he  cannot  fapply^ 
liftens  with  fond  hope  to  any  projeft  of  political  change,  whercbj 
he  maybe  tempted  to  imagine  that  his/ituation  mayberciw 
dered  more  comfortable.  From  the  centre  of  a  few  profli^ai: 
perfons,  fpending  their  lift  fixpence  in  an  alchoufe,  doclrIn« 
are  diffeminated,  which,  in’their  progref«,  difturb  the  peace,  ani 
fometimes  fubvert  the  order  of  fociety.  It  is  unneceffaryn 
Ihew,  that  the  contrary  of  all  this  is  the  caf-,  and  would  be  (H 
more  the  cafe,  if  fuch  arrangements  as  we  have  here  recoin* 
mended  were  eftabliftied,  in  the  country.  In  cities  and  towia 
the  lower  orders  of  men  are  too  often  vicious,  difeontentedjaDj 
fadlious.  Scattered  in  villages  and  hamlets,  if  there  be  not  fomc 
egregious  defect  in  the  public  oeconomy,  they  are  inoffenlivei 
contented,  and  obedient  to  lawful  authority. 

It  is  with  great  fatisfa£lion  that  we  contemplate  the  meafurtt 
purfued  by  the  legiflature  for  the  irrtprovement  of  wafte  lani 
and  commons.  We  hope  they  will  adopt  and  purfue  the  prin¬ 
ciple  we  have  fo  often  recommended,  of  ufing  all  prudent  meaci 
for  reftoring  each  individual,  willing  to  labour*,  to  his  (hare o( 
the  earth  (unavoidably  alienated  by  the  involved  relations  ai 
bearings  of  fociety)  ;  and  raifing  the  induftrious  day-labourer » 
the  comfortable  and  dignified  fituation  of  an  independent  cul^ 
Vator ;  to  .which  defign  the  formation  of  canals  is  highly  favc^^ 
able  and  fubfervient. 

.  Anaong  the  fubferibers  to  the  different  canals,  we  underftd 
that  there  are  not  a, few  who  are  men  of  genius  and  fcience, d 
well  as  of  public  fpirit.  ISuch  charai^ers  will  take  the  followii| 
bint  or  projedl  in  good  part.-  The  cutting  of  canals  in  fo  mai^ 
places  and  direfliotis  furnifhes  an  opportunity  of  enriching  ^ 
improving  natural  hiftory.  Let  the  different  kinds  of  earths  aoi 
mineral  ftrata,  in  every  part  of  a  canal,  be  carefully  obfervd, 
marked,  and  recorded ;  the  manner  jn  which  tbefe  are  ex< 
changed,  and  pafs.  into'  one  another,  whether  gradually  of 
abruptly;  the  plants  and  herbs  that  grow  fpontaneoufly  on  fuc^ 
and  fuch  minerals  or  earths,-  as  well  as  thofe  that  thrive  beftbj 


culture;  the  animals  alfo  that  naturally  refort  to  them  in  a  wui 
ilate,  as  well  as  thofe  .that  are  raifed  on  them  in  adomefticat^: 
ftate,— ^Thc  engineers  on  the  canals  might  find  this  a  pleafin: 
talk,  if  tolerable  naturalifts-*<^2md  they  would,  .doUbtlefs,  find! 
Rward  in  the  fale  of  their  publications.  Nothing*  in  frientinci 
puiiuil,  could  poffibly’  be  more  various,  more  interci^inf  ani 

”  ■  ‘  I'lfltfli'; 
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pkafi^gt  conducive  to  th^  adj/ancecneot  of  knowledge^ 

U  might  be  worth  while,  and  it  certainly  would  well  become^ 
iD()  redciSl  great  honour  on,  the  proprietors  of  the  land  through 
vfeich  the  canals  pafe,  to  mark  and  record  tbcmfelves,  or  to  ena- 
dIov  others,  verfant  in  natural  hiftory,'  to  iriark  and  record  the 
animated  and  inaniniated,  which  we  have  already 


fubflancci 

fpecifieJ. 


Mor  is  this  to  be  wandered  at.  Not  only  are  the  individuals^ 
from  whom  the  reports  originate,’  fwayed  by  difFercnt  paifio.os 
and  jnterefts,  but  even  men  of  perfeft  candour  and  fincerity^ 
and  who  have  no  other  views  than  thofe  of  truth,  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  liable  to  be  deceived  in  the  eftimates  they  form  of  the 
aiSaal  condition,  fentimepts,  difpofition?,  and  defigns,  of  a 
people  fo  numerous,  fo  verfatile,  fo  corrupt,  and,  in  pro|K>rtion 
to  their  corruption,  open  to  the  influence  of  intrigue  and  fac^ 
lion.  Were  France  a  kingdom  of  fmall  or  but  moderate  ex¬ 
tent,  were  the  French  a  fteady,  fimple,  and  honefl  people,  it 
inight'  be  poflible  to  form  foipe  probable  judgment  concerning 
the  condu^  they  would  hold  at  the  prefent  crifis.  As  peace  is, 
beyond  all  doubt,  their  Entered ;  their  intereft,  even  if  .they 
were  to  place  their  fupreme  intereft  in  political  power*  and 
grandeur ;  fo  it  might  be  pretty  certainly  predided,  that  pacific 
rponcils  would  prevail  in  the  great  aflembly  of  the  nation* 
Peace  would  heal  up  her  wounds,  revive  agriculture,  manufac- 
and  commerce ;  confolidate  her  government  in  fome  form 
pr other;  and  place  in  her  hands,  as  heietofore,  the  balance  of 
^greater  part  of  Europe.  The  juvenile  ar.dour  of  a  nafeent 
republic*  would  carry  her  on,  by  a  rapid  'progreflion,  in  a.fplen* 
career  of  various  improverrtent ;  and  a  large  increafe  of 
l^th  and  of  ^knowledge  would  render  her  capable  of  the 
gr^ateft  achievemttnts  of  war ;  if,  indeed,  in  that  progrels  to- 
^ds;tbe  perfedion  of  human  nature  which  was  the  grand  prin- 
ypW  on  which  her  pbilofophers  fet  out  in  the  revolution,  (he 
not  Vtain  to  fo  much  wifdom  as  to  be  parfuaded,  that 
^a.is  a  degvec  of  national  glory,  as  well  as  of  felicity,  fupe- 
far  to  what  is  to  be  procured  by  force  of  arms.  In  the  na- 

r  courfe  of  events,  the  Netherlands  would  be  united,  in 
►  *  ’  fome 
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fome  (hape  or  other,  and  by  fome  means  or  other,  with  Fraftcc* 
and  her  empire,  bounded  only  by  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Rhine,*  and  the  Ocean,  might  form  and  execute  grander  dc- 
figns  than  any  that  were  ever  executed,  or  even  conceived,  bi 
the  greateft  emperors  \  defigns,  not  of  political  ambition  and 
conqueft  \  not  of  ftupendous  pyramids,  or  mountains  and  rocb 
fhaped  into  fantaftic  forms  by  millions  of  hands  in  the  lapfeof 
ages ;  but  defigns  of  philofophy,  for  the  general  comfort  of 
mankind,  and  the  aggrandifement  of  human  nature.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  National  Affembly  fliould  perfevere  in  the 
war,  ‘the  refources  of  the  nation,  though  great,  yet  annually  dj. 
miniftied,  muft  fail  at  lad  ;  if  the  enemies  of  France  fhould  allb 
refolve  to  perfevere  in  the  ftruggle.  They  have  been  fuccefsful 
in  the  firff  years  of  the  war^  as  always  has  been,  and  always 
muft  be  the  cafe,  where  a  whole,  or  a  great  part  of  a  people, 
marches  forth  to  war,  into  the  territories  of  their  neighbours, 
They  find  fupplies  in  thofe  territories  for  a  time;  but,  when 
thefe  are  exhaufted,  they  are  under  a  neceffity  of  either  ad¬ 
vancing  or  retreating.  If  they  advance  they  weaken  their  body 
by  dilatation,  and  they  prefent  numbcrlefs  advantages  over 
them  'to  their  enemies,  whofe  armies  on  the  frontiers  formed 
but  a  fmall  part  of  their  population.  If  they  retreat  into. their 
own  country,  they  cannot  long  make  head  againft  conftant  aoi 
adlive  aflailants,'  unlefs  it  can  be  fuppofed  that  it  is  pofTibleto 
carry  on  perpetual  war  with  their  moft  powerful  neighbours, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  afford  a  fufficient  number  of  hands  fo 
agriculture,  and  a  certain  portion,  too,  of  the  necefiary  manii- 
failures  and  commerce.  It  would  be  confidered,  too,  by 
French  nation,  were  they  guided  by  good  fenfe  and  pure  in¬ 
tentions,  that  conftant  war  muft  throw  them,  fooner  or  later, 
into  the  hands  of  the  army,  or,  which. is  the  fame  thing,  a  junto 
of  leading  men  in  their  afiembly,  who  influence  and  dired 
army.  Something  very  like  this  has  happened  already.  It  Vr 
by  means  of  the  army  that  the  National  Afiembly,  that  is,  f’ 
ruling  party  in  the  National' AlTembly,  controlled  the  Parifia 
and  the  citizens  of  other  large  cities,  and  continued  their  pow 
by  the  re-ele^Iion  of  two-thirds  of  their  numbers. 

•  Such  are  the  refledfions  that,  in  our  judgment,  would  occj 
to  a  fober  and  fenfible  people :  fuch  are  not  the  French.  ^An 
to  conjefture  concerning  the  conduft  of  fuch  arrogant,  bizan^ 
and  infuriated  beings,  is  difficult;  though  entirely  to  abfta 
'from  all  conjefture,  is  impoflible.  The  fovereign  power 
France,  at  the  prefent  moment,  feems  to  be  lodged  in  a  colk 
fion,  or  coalition,  between  the  leaders  of  the  National  Affeni 
bly  and  the  army.  The  Affembly  have  paid  the  army  nobh 
and  they  will  continue  to  pay  them,  if  not  with  paper,  wi 
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plunder.'  The  army,  in  return,  have  done  every  thing  for  the 
Rational  AiTembly.  This  mutual  compiaifance  may  continue 
during  the  war;  but,  on  the  conclufion  of  a  peace,  it  muft 
come  to  a  period.  Then  it  ,muft  be  decided  with  which  partjr 
the  benefit  of  this  combination  is  to  remain  at  laft*  This  is  noc 
our  prefent  queftion;  though  it  .be,  to  a*  certain  degree,  con- 
I nefled.with.it.  Our  prefent  inquiry  is,  how  far  the  paffions 
and  interefts  of  the  Executive  Government  of  France,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Directory  and  the  army,  will  probably  incline  them  to 
the  continuance  of  war,  or  the  reftoration  of  peace?  It  oc¬ 
curs,  at  firft  fight,  that  the  voice  of  the  army  muft  be  ftill  for 
^r.  But  if  we  ftiould  rcafon  from  mod  other  armies  to  the 
anny  of  the  republic,  we  might  Yall  into  an  error.  In  moft 
other  armies  military  ideas  prevail  over  civil;  in  the  French 
larffly civil  ideas  prevail  over  military*.  Both  officers  and  men 
Lay  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  wifh  for  a  return  into  the  bofom 
y  their  families  and  their  country,  and  there  enjoy  in  tran¬ 
quillity  the  honours  and  the  rewards  of  their  fcrviccs.  A  ccr- 
hin  degree  of  compenfatlori,'  we  underftand,  is  decreed  even  to 
be  privates.  And  employment  maybe  provided  for  them,  in 
k  conftrudion  of  harbours,  canals,  and  other  public  works^ 
Intil  a  demand  for  labour  grow  out  of  peace  and  returning 
oirimerce. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  our  opinion,  that,  in  the  French  army, 
military  ideas  do  not  yet  predominate  over  thofe  of  patriotifm 
liid  civil  liberty ;  although  they  might  probably  .be  found  to 
if^ominate  at  laft :  a  confideration  that  ffiould  induce  the  civil 
^?*"cr8*of  Frarice  to  make  peace,  on  any  reafonable  terms,  as 
A  as  poffible. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  minifters  of  France,  if  they  were 
3  make  peace,  would  undoubtedly  lofe  their  places;  for  it  is 
■2rcely-to  be  fuppofed  that  they  could,  in  their  prefent  circum- 
snees,  make  fuch  a  peace  as  would  fatisfy  the  national  vaitity 
3d  ambition  fo  completely  as  to  (hieldjhem  from  all  the  arrpws 
embittered  rivals.  Suppofing  them,  however,  to  poiTefs 
great  a  degree  of  virtue  as  to  facrifice  private  ambi- 
and  intereft,  and  the  attachment  too  of  their  numerous 
matures  depending  on  war,  would  it  be  poffible,  without  the 
ternal  preffure  of  war,  to  retain  fuch  materials  asYhe  French, 
any  form,  or  fimilitiide  to  a  form,  of  civil  government?  . 

It  has  been  affirmed,  by  many  political  writers  profoundly 
Ant  in  hiftory,  that  every  extenfive-  republic  muft  be  a 

*  It  has,  however,  been  affirmed,  that  the  army  begins  to  abftraft 
^  more  and  more  from  political  quellions.  This  is  a  matter  that 
^aods  ferious  attention. 

'  conquering 
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conqtiering  power ;  becaufe,  if  it  docs  not  expend  itfelf  wiib.  i 
out,  it  muft  be  deftroyed  within,  by  its  own  internal  adioQ. 
And  it  is  faid  by  others,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  republic  inca, 
pable,  by  nature,  of  internal  peace,  without  external  comprelHoUj 
it  is  France;,  the  nurfe  of  apes  and  tygers.  Certain  it  is,  that 
with  nvany  excellent  qualities,  the  French  nation  inherit  grot 
ambition  and  great  confidence  in  their  own  powers ;  or,  io 
harfher  terms,  great  arrogance  and  felf-conceit.  In  privifc 
converfatton  it  is  a  wonder  to  find  two  Frenchmen,  and  a  per. 

miracle  to  find  three  Frenchnien,  agreed  on  any  one  point 
And,  if  anything  is  to  be  undertaken,  every  one  is  for  bcin; 
the  condui^or  or  manager.  Each  lays  hold  on  the  helm,  and 
commits  the  labouring  oar  to  his  neighbour.  If,  therefort, 
peace  is  ever  to  be  reftored  to  France,  it  is  perhaps  to  fprinj 
out  of  a  general  fatiety  and  abhorrence  of  the  prefen t  fyftca, 
that  has  hitherto  produced  nothing  at  home  but  crimes,  diflcfti 
fiom,  diforder,  and  mifery.  And  even  now,  after  all  ihcir 
vi^ories,  and  the  aifimilation  of  their  conftitution  to  that  of 
America,  the  predi^^tion  of  Calonne,  that  they  would  returns 
their  fteps  io  monarchy  *  through  an  ocean  of  bloody  may  yet  beve- 
rified/  it  may  reaionably  be  prefumed,  that  the  pafiion  of  th 
French  . nation,  for  a  republican  form  of  government  has,  i 
fome  meafure,  abated  ;  and  it  is  far  from  being  improbable  tk 
a  time. may  come  when  there  may  be  a  general  reflux  towaii 
monarchy*'  If  fo,  may  it  be  a  limited  monarchy  !  and  fuch,y 
Calonne’s  principles  prevailed,  they  might  already  have  had. 

By  adhering  to  our  plan  of  perfe£t  impartiality,  and  givin| 
die  pro  and  the  con  on  all  fubje£Is  of  primary  importance,  totfe 
beft  of  our  ability,  we  have  incurred,  as  we  forefaw,  occafioni 
cenfure  from  all  parties  f.  It  has  been  imputed  to  us,  as: 


•  This  beautiful  metaphor  is  copied- from  Monf.- de  Calonne,  bj 
14r.  Burke;  who  has,  indeed,  borrowed,  very  judicioufly,  as ^ 
have  formerly  remarked,  from  that  ftatefman,  the  beft  part  of  h 
Litter t  on  the  State  of  France.  *  Had  the  French  nation  taken  Mosi 
tie  Calonne’s  advice,  to  aifimllate  their  conftitution  to  that  of  Ed| 
land,  they  might,  ^t  this  moment,  have  been  a  happy  and  flouri^ 
ing  people.  M.  de  Calonne  delivers,  in  a  fober,  though  elegant 
lively  manner,  what  Mr.  Burke  fets  off  in  a  very  extraordina.'j 
"though  fafciiuting  mixture  of  Irifti  howl,  with  Irifti  vivacity.  I 
.was  M.  de  Calonne  who  firft  flood  forth  as  the  prophet  of  evil 
SKKratic  rage,  not  Mr.  Burke.  It  was  on  M.  de  Calonne  that 
reign  princes  (hould  have  beftowed  the  firft  penfion.  But  this 
lleman  muft  be  fatisfied  with  confcious  elevation  of  mind,  and 
*fiime ;  for  he  does  not,  in  his  late  publications,  take  the  road 
kadf  to  a  penfion.  I 

t  See  laft  Number  of  the  Englifii  Review,  p«  iq8« 
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to  entertaih  any  doubt  concerning  the  queftion^  whe¬ 
ther  the  French  or  the  allies  werc^  in  the  prefent  war,  the  agf* 
grcflbfs.  The  war,  it  was  obferved,  when  that  cenfure  was 
conveyed,  was  provoked  by  the  treaty  or  convention  of  Pilnitz. 
It  might,  be  urged  with  plaulibility,  at  leaft,  on  the  other  Ade, 
that  intentions  of  amalgamating  all  the  neighbouring  with  their 
own  government,’  had  been  avowed  and  ftrongly  exprefled  by 
many  members-  of  great  influence  in  the  AflemWy ;  and  that  it 
va$  irnpoflible  for  human  nature,  even  in  Atuations  the  moft 
elevated  above  the  power  of  fympathy,  ”to  behold,-  without  fome 
moTcmcnt  of  compaflion,  the  treatnlent  of  the  royal  family  of 
France.  But*  if  z. doubt  on  this  fubje£f  is  to  be  conftru6led,  by 
in  opponent,  into  a  partiality  for  adminiftration,  how  can  fuch 
a  one  fuppofe  that  a  friend  of  the  miniflers  will  not  alfo  con- 
ftru£l,  as  a  partiality  of  a  contraiy  kind,  what  is  faid  in  the  fame, 
and  the  fubfequent  pages,  on  that  total  want  of  generalifation,  or 
pbilofophy,.  which  has  charafferifed  our  councils  in  the.  whole  of 
the  pr^ent  war  ?  How  can  fuch  a  perfon  fuppofe  that  the  friends 
of  adminiftration  have  not  at  lead:  equal  caufe  to  bring  a  charge 
of  partiality  for  oppoAtion  I  But  it  is  impolHble  to  be  partial  to 
Aem  both.  Therefore  we  are  not  partial  to  either.  All  this 
ifoning  will  go  for  nothing  with  zealots  on  either  fide.  It  is 
Irefled  to  the  candid  and  impartial  \  a'  Anall  audience,  but 
ich,  we  doubt  not,  on  the  grand  points  that  have  for  fome 
me  l^n  marntained  in  this  (Vlonthly  RetrofpeA  of  the  Active 
Vorld,  will  by  and  by  be  augmented. 

Although  we  cannot  praife  adminiftration  any  more  than 
nyof  the  allies,  in  the  conduit  of  the  war,  yet  we  heAtate  not 
declare,  that  we  do  not  fee  how  it  is  poffible  to  make  peace 
ith  the  'French  unlefs  they  be  willing  to  abandon  their  con- 
on  the  Rhine; 

The  coilcluAbh'  of  Aich  ’a‘  peace  would  ultimately,  and  at  no* 
feat  diftatice  of  time,  exalt  the  naval  power  of  France  oyer 
^  of  Great  Britain'. — But  another  confequence  of  fuch  an 
ent  would  threaten  us,  more  imrnediate  and  more  tremendous, 
ould  a  war  unnecelTary  in  its  origin,  in’  the  opinion  of  fome, 

1  imprudent  in  its  conduft  in  that  of  more,  be  followed  by  a 
ce  inglorious  and  pregnant  with  I'ofs  and  danger  in  the  judg- 
ntofall;  could  the  taxes  neceflary  in  order  to  wind  up  the 

tiCars  of  fuch  a  war  be  impofed  and  collcfted  with  perfeft  eafe 
d  fafety  ?  Rather  than  make  fuch  a  peace,  it  would  feem  to. 
’.expedient  to  continue  the  war  at  all  hazards.— And,  now  that 
t  have  ended ’where  we  (hould  have  begun,  in  naval  war,  'and 
the  advantage  of  a  very  able  and  aftive  naval  minifter,  we 
carry  on  war,  at  lefs  expence  than  formerly,  and  with 
eater  advantage.  Though  the  refources  of  the  French,  ac- 
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coi'ding  to  our  conftant  and  confident  predldion,  have  furvivci 
their  aflignats,  they  are  not  altogether  inexhauftible. — By  delayj 
in  the  accompH(hment  of  the  beft  founded  prediftions  men  arc 
fontetimes  led  to  confider  them  as  delufions.  Thus,  ^oplc 
confined  by  bad  weather  are  apt  to  cry  out  that  it  will  never  be 
fair. — Let  us  beware  of  a  fimilar  error.  . 

But  it  will  be  faid,  that,  if  we  (hall  be  obliged  to  make  an 
unfafe  and  inglorious  peace  after  more  and  more  efforts  and  ex- 
pcnces,  the  dangers  above  alluded  to,  on  winding  up  arrear?^ 
will  only  be  the  greater.  This  is  true :  and,  therefore,  it  muj 
be  owned,  that  our  fituation  is  Angularly  arduous. — We  (hall 
conclude,  from  the  whole  of  the  cafe,  that  in  war  there  is  ycti 
ray  of  hope,  in  an  inglorious  peace  nothing  but  the  darknds 
of  defpair. 


THE  NETHERLANDS. 


The  quefiion  of  peace  or  war  being  ftill  uppermoft  in  oar 
minds,  we  caft  our  eyes  over  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  and  the 
Seven  United  Provinces;  in  which  countries  we.  are  ftruck 
with  two  appearances  that  feem  to  indicate  oppofite  intentions, 
The  devaftation  of  the  Netherlands  by  the  French  *,  like  that 
of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  feems  to  indicate  a  defpair  of  bein; 
able  to  preferve  them:  while  the  eftablifliment  of  the  Batavia 
Convention  looks  as  if  they  ftill  perfevered  in  the  defign  o( 
bounding  their  empire  on  the  eaft  only  by  the  ocean. . 


SPAIN. 


We  have  not  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  month  heard  ofanj 
thing  of  importance  from  this  kingdom.  Although  Spain  b- 
made  peace  with  France,  is  jealous  of  the  Britilh  power  s 
fea,  and  meditates,*  perhaps,  a  defign  of  combining  her  fleet 
that  of  France,  (he  is,  in  the  mean  tirne,  not  a  bad  ally 
England,  as  flie  fends  from  two  to  three  millions  annually  f 
manufadtures,  with  which,  before  the  war,  (he  waS'  fuppii^- 
from  France.— ,We  now  alfo  enjoy  the  largeft  ftxare  in  tn 
trade  from  , 

TURKEY. 


In 


ITALY, 

the  King  of  Sardinia  feems  to  be  wavering  between  peace  a: 
war. — The  ports  of  Corfica  are  opened  to  the  Algerines,  wi 


•  They  laid  the  inhabitants  under  fevere  contribution,  and  earn* 
olF  every  thing,  even  to  the  tools  of  induftry  and  agriculture. 
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are  to  be  confTdered  as  an  ally  of  an  importance  that  bears  a  kind 

of  proportion  to  that  kingdom.  - 

♦  *  }  * 

\  ■ 

GERMANY. 

♦  j-  ?  ♦  -  0  • 

The  Emperor,  lays  heavy  taxes  on*  the  church.  This  is 
equally  juft  and  judicious.  His  family  have  long  protefled  the 
church*  and  ftill  protefts  it.  This  impoft  will  enable  him  to 
defend  it  by  his  arms.  It  ferves  to  protect  them  alfo  in  another 
way.  ,It  cuts  oft  the  means  of  luxury  and  debauchery*  which 
arc  great  enemies  to  the  influence  of  religion.  A  church  is 
a  pttrr  church.  We  humbly  advife,  not  only  the  churches  of 
Germany*  but  alfo  thofe  of  Italy,  to  lay  their  wealth  at  the  feet 
of  the  Auftrians.  If  they  do  not*  thisi  as  fure  as  the  Pope  is  in 
j^ome*  will  one  day  invite  the  rapacity  of  the  French  infidels. 

•  ,  '*  •  •  •  •  >  . 

.  SWEDEN  AND  DENMARK 


have  recognized  the  French  republic, 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Admiral  Chriftlan’s  fleet  have  at  laft  fet  fail  with  a  fair  wind ; 
and  the  {hips*  with  troops  on  board*  that  parted  from  him*  five, 
months  ago**  have  arrived  fafely,  and*  turned  the  tide  of  fortune 
in  St.  Vincent’s.- 

Our  commercial  profperity*  at  prefent,  is  great  beyond  ex¬ 
ample.  We  enjoy  the  largert  {bare,  by  far*  of  the  European 
and  the  American  trade*  ahJ  the  whole  of  that  of  both  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.^  The  immenfe  influx  of  fpecie  dimi- 
nifhes,  in  fail*  the  burthen  of  national  debt*  by  the  gradual  de¬ 
preciation  of  money.  And  this  is  a  fa£l  which  we  wilh  to  hold 
up  to  the  confideratiori  of  .  the  French  government  and  people. 
—But  France*  though  almoft  ifolated  from  commerce*  poflefles 
advantages  of  a  kind  more  compared*  folid,  and  durable*  in  her 
united  though  extenfive,  various*  and  fertile  lands*  in  the  number* 
fpirit*  and  genius*  of  her  people:  and  this  is  a  confideration 
which  \ye  wifli  to  hold  up  to  the  confideration  of  the  people  and 
governnient  of  England ;  that  each  nation*  contemplating*  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  advice  of  the  apoftle  Paul*  *  Not  his  own  things 
only*  but  alfo  thofe  of  others,’  may  be  inclined  to  make  con- 
fions*  in-order  to  obtain  the  fupreme  blefling  of  peace. 

Great  deflgns  are  not  always  to  be  meafured*  as  we  have 
had  occafion  to  obferve*  by  the  common  maxims  of  flnan- 
ical  and  vulgar  calculation.  Conlidcr  what  the  Emprefs  of 
has  done*  and  continues  to  do*  with  a  revenue  of  no 


more 
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more  than- fix  millions- fterlihg.—When  the  Scottifb  projeflor, 
Law,  propofed'  his  banking  fcheipe  to  Vi£lor  Amadseus,  King 
of  Sardinia,  that  prince  replied,  *  I  am'  not  powerful  enough  to 
go  to  ruin.’  At  the  bottom  of  this  faying,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  profound  political  wifdom.— It' implies  that  a  nation  maybe 
powerful  enough  to  fet  the  comihon  proceedings'  of  finance,  ia 
a  great  meafure,  at  defiance.  -  ■  -  . 

-  -  .  -  i  . 


90^  yliid  the  foUvwing^  omitted  by  overjight^  in  its  proper  place^  U 
to  our  ohfervations  on  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  Conduft 
‘  of  the  Bank  DrRECT9Rs/  being  the  XXXIldy Article  m  this 
Number^  p*  268  :  ^ 

i  .  ‘  •  *  «  *,  '  . 

Notwithftandfng  the  early  and‘anlmatBd  notice' talceni  by  the 
author  of  this  pamphlet,  of  the  condu£t  of  the  Bank  Direftors, 
in  narrowing  their  difcountSj  and  refuflng  the  cuftomary  fupport 
to  public  and  private  credit,  they  have -per fevered  in  that  condud 
to  a  degree  which  becomes  highly  alarmihg,  aiid  which,  at  leajl, 
demands  inquiry,  .  -  * 


•  '  2a  Correspondents. 

■  '  ■ .  ’  :  '  •  ■ 

TTt  have  received  Lettert  from  the  Editor  of 'The  Rofes;  from 

Cantab,  j.  and  from  Hibernicus  j  all  of  which '  /hall  be  an- 
'  fiveredy  andy  we' doubt  mt\  in '  a  fatisfailiry  manner^ ,  in  our 
'  next  Number,' 


Cimmvmcations  for  The  English  Review  are  Sequejled  /i 
he  tent  /o'Mj/Rft. ay  and  Hi o h l E  y.  No.. 32,  Fleet-llrcct,  ’London ; 
njobere  Sub/cribers  for  this  Monti  ly  Performance  are  reJ^eSfutly  defitti 
to  givt  in  their  Ndmes\  . .  < 


